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Painting by Howard Baer—‘‘ Planting Time” 


The Rising China Trade, 1947-way 


Rr vies with wheat as the most important plant food of 
mankind. About one-third of the enormous world crop of 
rice is raised in China. 

For China, a good rice crop means an increase in wealth 
and a rise in purchasing power and trade. American foreign 
commerce had its start in the China trade. 

Now further expansion and change in our trade with China 
is occurring. Rehabilitation and industrialization will require 
huge quantities of American machinery and transportation 
equipment. Already our exports to China are growing by leaps 
and bounds. During the first half of 1946, cash exports were 
three times as high as during the full year 1939. 

The expert assistance provided by The National City Bank, 
with its Branches established for two generations in China, is a 
boon to the many businessmen dealing in the vast Far Eastern 
market. Consult our Head Office or Branches for information 
about foreign exchange, credits or business conditions. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York « 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service.” 


Bbitt tr Werld Wide anking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


John T. S. Reed is Resident 
Vice President in charge of 
our Branches in China and 
Japan. He has made a 28- 
year career of Far Eastern 
banking, and National City 
customers are the gainers 
from such professional 
thoroughness in a trade area 
where vast experience is in- 
dispensable to businessmen, 
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Every 3 seconds a customer is served overseas 
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Koroseal stands the “guk” 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich service to industry 


< Cs os is one of the annoyances of 

pipe smokers. A manufacturer 
of metal pipes wanted to design a 
pipe with a plunger to clean it out. 
But the plunger wouldn’t work. 

The idea was to pull out the mouth- 
piece and a “wiper ring” would clean 
tar out of the pipe stem. Wash it off, 
and the guk would be gone. But 
nothing would serve as the wiper ring. 
Rubber or leather stuck to the stem 
walls and tore when the mouthpiece 
was pulled out. Other substances were 
attacked by tar. Twenty-five different 


materials were tried, by the pipe 
manufacturer, and all failed. 

Finally he tried Koroseal flexible 
synthetic. Only a tiny ring was needed, 
which works like the oil wiper piston 
ring in the cylinder of your car. The 
Koroseal ring worked perfectly. It 
proved flexible enough to conform to 
the inner walls of the stem. It is not 
harmed by the tar or nicotine. It does 
not stick nor tear. It lasts so long that 
the pipe manufacturer safely offers 
free replacements. In a word, Koroseal 
made the new pipe design possible. 


Koroseal synthetic has solved scores 
of other production problems. It resists 
oil and grease, sun and air, acid and 
wear. It can be made in any form or 
color, any degree of hardness, in sheets, 
tubes, film, or as a coating on paper 
or fabric. For full information on 
Koroseal in your product or process, 
write The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal — Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Kovoseal, flanible sythelic 
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Within two seconds after pressure is turned 


on, water roars from the fireman’s hose at 
the terrific rate of 300 gallons per minute! 
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And as this glass of watér test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


AST PAIN RELIEF 





To find out what happens in your 
stomach when you take Bayer Aspirin, 
drop a Bayer tablet in a glass of water. 
Within two seconds, you'll see it start 
disintegrating. And it’s this amazing 
2-second speed—the result of three 
manufacturing steps instead of only 
one—that means really fast relief from 
ordinary headache. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin is re- 
markably effective, wonderfully gentle. 
In fact, its single active ingredient is 
so effective doctors regularly prescribe 
it for pain relief...so gentle they have 
mothers give it even to small children. 

So always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 














NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Lardner a la Carte 

I care very little for reading about sports, 
but nevertheless I read John Lardner’s col- 
umn in NEwswEErk every week. I am always 
amused. When the subject is dull, I simply 
glance at his photo—that deadpan expression, 
stubborn lip, and quizzical left eyebrow— 
and I smile again. 

I admire the way he mingles words and 
his expert choice of the right word in the 
right place. That bubbling undercurrent of 
humor! I'll bet he’s a grouch at home. 

What I am leading to is this: Why doesn’t 
he write short stories . . . so people can 
read his literature in a more elongated ver- 
sion? He must have a marvelous backlog of 
experiences with sport-world characters to 
use for story material. 

Could be he’s another Damon Runyon! 


H. E. Korein 











Oakland, Calif. 


For a peek at The Face, turn to Sport 
Week. 


ae 


The $8,000,000,000 Mystery 

... You have attempted to undermine the 
Social Security Law (Newsweek, Jan. 27) 
. . . Quote: “The total paid in now is close 
to $8,000,000,000, but the money doesn’t 
really exist. The government has been 
spending it as it came in, giving its IOU to 
the Social Security Fund. The $8,000,000,- 
000 has become part of the national debt. 
When you want to draw your share of it 
ten, twenty, or forty years from now the 
government will have to try to get the 
money—in taxes or in loans—from the peo- 
ple then footing the bill.” 

Let’s take that statement apart. Divide it 
into three parts. The first sentence is, of 
course, silly, for the money does exist. It 
hasn't evaporated; therefore it exists. The 
intimation in the second sentence is that the 
government has frittered away the money 
and left only worthless IOU’s to pay Social 
Security. What really happened any busi- 
nessman knows, and so does NEWSWEEK. 
The money has been invested in other gov- 
ernment accounts, much as a bank invests 
your deposits in the IOU’s of other firms. 
The actual cash, of course, went to pay 
for guns, planes, etc. No business could 
operate long if it left its cash lying idle. 

The last sentence contains the real gim- 
mick and there the clever propaganda lies, 
and unthinking people will accept it and get 
sore at the idea of Social Security. This par- 
ticular $8,000,000,000 has not become a 
part of the national debt. It is still in the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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8. NEWSWEEK is published by WEEKLY PUBLI- 

CATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, 
| Ohio, printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 
| matter February 13, 1933. at Postoffice of Dayton, 
Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Address all 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to Circula- 
tion Department, Newsweek Building, Broadway 
and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York, Changes 
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NEWSWERK, February 24, 1947, Volume XXIX, No. 


of Address: Send both old and new addresses, and 
allow four weeks for change to become effective. 


Subscription Prices: U. S. and Hawaiian Editions: 
$6.50 one year, $10.00 two years, $13.00 three years. 





Foreign postage $2.00 a year. Special rate for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty $4.50 a 
year. 
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Member Penn. Grade Crode 
* Registered trade mark Oil Ass'n., Permit No. ¢ 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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He gave the world 


a new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was 


a teacher of the deaf. He - 


was also a trained scientist 
who made it possible for 
millions upon millions of 
people to hear each other 
by telephone. 


The telephone brought some- 
thing into the world that had 
not been there before. 


For the first time people were 
able to talk to each other 
even though separated by 
long distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new 
industry was born, destined 
to employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women and 
be of service to every one in 


the land. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





* 100th Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander Graham Bell © March . 1947 * 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
by Moffett, 1918 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a great humanitarian, not 
only as a teacher of the deaf, 


- but in his vision of the bene- 


fits the telephone could bring 
to mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. 
It keeps on being an essential 
part of this nation-wide 
public service. 











© 1947, T. 1, N. Co, 











Zip Out the Weather’s Nip... 


with a hand from Your ‘‘Unseen Friend”’ 


Good “zippers” are back...ready to 
zip things together fast and speed 
you on your way. 


Ready to zip up your galoshes, 
raincoat, briefcase...and many 
other things...from your tobacco 
pouch to the clothes you wear. 


And helping you slide zippers open 
and shut as easily as drawing your 
finger through water is Your Un- 
seen Friend, Nickel. 

For slide fasteners must not bend 
and jam...must not rust and stain 
fabrics. And so, the search for a 
tough, rust-proof, “white metal” 
led to the selection of Nickel silver, 
a Nickel alloy. 


Just one more example of how 


manufacturers give you better prod- 
ucts with a hand from Your Unseen 
Friend, Nickel. “Unseen,” because 
it is usually combined with other 
metals to form Nickel alloys—to give 
them extra strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and other special proper- 
ties. Your “Friend,” because it helps 
make possible your radio, your 
household appliances and many other 
conveniences of your daily life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


J, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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NEW TIMKEN 


New “3 for 1” Axles with exclu- 
sive Timken Hypoid “Hy-Per- 
formance” Gearing supply the 
final answer to fitting the truck to 
the job—with the right axle— 
with the right type of final drive. 


It is a complete line of new 
axles in a complete range of 
capacities — for medium, light - 
heavy and heavy-duty vehicles. 


You have a choice of three 
types of final drive in each 
capacity axle—Hypoid—Hypoid- 
Helical Double-Reduction — or 
Two-Speed Hypoid - Helical 


Double-Reduction with Easy- 
Power Shift. 


Each of these three types of 
final drive is interchangeable 
with the others in the same axle 
housing using the same axle 
shafts. There is a choice of gear 
ratios in each type of final drive. 

New Timken Hypoid “Hy- 
Performance” Gearing and other 
postwar features make this the 
most modern line of axles in the 
motor transportation industry. 

Get the facts. Specify “3 for 1” 
Axles under your next trucks. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


TIMKEN AXLE BRAKE DIVISION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Timken offers, for the first 
time, the full advantages of 
Hypoid Gearing in all three 
types of final drives, in a 
complete line of axles. 




















A BIG LITTLE CITY AIMING HIGH...AND 








Here's a city-sized success story! No boom- 
town, Albany's recent rapid expansion is 
solidly rooted—the result of sound planning. 
With prosperity built on rich Willamette 
valley agricultural resources, Albany now also 
boasts prosperous lumber milis, food processing 
and wood prefabrication plants, furniture and 
plywood factories, a thriving turkey industry 
and other fast-growing enterprises. Untouched 
natural resources and attractive sites in a 
1000-acre industrial section on railroad track- 
age beckon those who seek solid business 
opportunities. Albany welcomes your interest. 






4 TOASTING 85-LAYER PLYWOOD “SANDWICHES”. Huge 600,000-watt electronic ovens of 
Albany Plylock Company bake plywood under pressure. It is the only plant in the world capable of 
making plywood up to 12 inches in thickness. From resources of 27 billion board feet of standing 
timber tributary to Albany, the plant produces 60 million square feet of waterproof plywood a year. 





















¥ BIG TURKEYS have brought millions of 44 PROFITABLE SEED GROWING accounts MULTI-MILLION dollar frozen food industry 
dollars to Linn county farmers. Albany ships as for 25% of Linn county's diversified agricultural has been built through unusual productivity 
much as 11 million pounds of dressed turkeys a income of 16 million dollars annually. Long (beans, 13 tons an acre) and high quality of veg- 
year. It’s a year-round business, too, with quick — growing and harvesting seasons are ideal for  etables, berries. Albany has one of the world’s 
freezing and a turkey canning plant. cover crop seeds such as rye grass, vetch, peas. largest quick freezing and cold storage plants. 


Investigate the potentials of this resource-rich area! Inquiries regarding your participation in the industrial and 


agricultural opportunities in Linn county will be answered promptly by the Chamber of Commerce, Albany, Oregon. 





Albany is typical of many fast growing cities in the dynamic area served by The Oregonian. 
In the big Oregon market, The Oregonian has kept pace with the thriving growth of its 
community of cities. Through circulation leadership (a circulation almost doubled in the 
last 15 years) and market-wide influence, The Oregonian has earned its position at the top 
of the must list of advertisers who sell in the rich and growing Oregon Market. 





— Che Oregonian 


Washington 
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3 nie has a date, 
Jem with JASPER... 


JASPER WHO? Whiy. Jasper National Park, of course 
—show-place of the Canadian Rockies, 4,200 square 
miles of matchless mountain playground . . . includ- 
ing the Columbia Icefield — all easily accessible from 
Canadian National’s renowned Jasper Park Lodge. 


1. JEANNIE ARRIVES refreshed after her trip via Canadian 
National’s Continental Limited. She checks in at the Lodge, 
changes to riding togs, and is off on a Jasper trail. 


2. Hi, JEANNIE! Watch that 
stance! and keep your.eye on 
the ball—if you can, amid 
such mountain grandeur. Jas- 
per’s championship 18-hole 
golf course means golf at 
its best. 


Re 


Sater 
adr 


3. JEANNIE WILL LOVE the crystal-clear water in the 4. AH— MUSIC AND GAIETY. Jasper 

Lodge’s heated outdoor pool. There’s tennis, canoeing, Park Lodge is famed for its luxurious, 

hiking and motor trips through the Park. Jeannie’s cam- informal hospitality. A genuinely hearty 

era will snap lots of action pictures of wild animal life. welcome awaits you. Open June 15 to 
September 15. Rates from $10 per day, 
including meals, Accommodation, 650 
guests, 


No Passport Required 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY. 
Write or call now for full information on 
Canadian National's Rail Trail Tours to 
Conada’'s unlimited vacationlands. Cana- 
dian National Railways Offices in the U. S. 
- Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 


Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. In 
Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY: 
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THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





When a COLD threatens 
to run through a family... 


IT’S 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC | 


Quick / . for Everybody 


T's all too easy for a cold, once it 
| starts, to spread from one member 
of the family to another...with trou- 
blesome tesults. That's why it’s so sen- 
sible to enlist the aid of the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle early and often! 


This pleasant antiseptic reaches way 
back on throat surfaces to kill millions 


of threatening germs called the “sec- 
ondary invaders.” 


Although many colds may be started 
by a virus, it is these “secondary in- 
vaders,”” say many authorities, that are 
responsible for much of the misery you 
know so well. Listerine Antiseptic, if 
used frequently during the 12 to 36-hour 
period of “incubation” when a cold 
may be developing, can often help fore- 
stall the mass invasion of these germs 
and so head off trouble. 


Listerine Antiseptic’s remarkable 
germ-killing action has been demon- 
strated time and again. Tests showed 
germ reductions on mouth and throat 
surfaces ranging up to 96.7% fifteen min- 
utes after a Listerine Antiseptic gargle, 
and up to 80% an hour later. 

This germ-killing power, we believe, 
accounts for Listerine Antiseptic’s re- 
markable clinical test record against 
colds. Tests made over a period of 12 








Threatening “Secondary Invaders” 
Which Listerine Antiseptic attacks 





TOP ROW, left to right: Pneumococcus Type I11, Pneumococcu; 
Type IV, Streptococcus viridans, Friedlander’s bacillus. BOTTOM 
ROW, left to right: Streptococcus hemolyticus, Bacillus influenzae, 
Micrococcus catarrhalis, Staphylococcus aureus. 


You can see by their names that 
they’re nothing to fool with. Millions 
of thee can live on mouth and throat 
surfaces, waiting until body resist- 
ance is lowered to strike. tos can 
realize the importance of the regular 
use of Listerine Antiseptic to try to 
keep their numbers soiesed. 











years showed that those who gargled 
with Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had 


fewer colds and usually had milder colds © 


than those who did not gargle... and 
fewer sore throats. 


So, whenever there’s a cold in your 
family, prescribe Listerine Antiseptic for 
everyone. It’s a wise thing to do. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Listerine Antiseptic reduced germs as much as 96.7% in tests 








LETTERS 











(Continued from Page 2) 
Social Security Fund, even though the asset 
is now represented by the IOU’s of other ac- 
counts. This $8,000,000,000 is owed by these 
other accounts, not by the Social Security 
account, so it can’t be labeled a_ liability, 
for it is still an asset. 
L. STINE SMITH 


Tularosa, N. M. 


Mr. Smith is complicating a simple fact: 
the $8,000,000,000 is. now a bookkeeping 
entry on both sides of the government 
ledger. In reporting national affairs News- 
WEEK has no desire to set either unthinking, 
or thinking, people against Social Security or 
to have them conclude that any government 
obligation is worthless. 7 
Duel in the Snow 

Quonset hut No. 10 in this insignificant 
corner of Yokohama was deathly silent this 
Sunday morning. This condition was the di- 
rect result of the article and accompanying 
picture of extreme international importance 
in Transition in the Jan. 27 issue of NEws- 
WEEK. 

Having heard so much of the atom-bomb 
controversy, the UN, world reconstruction, 
and numerous other vital problems, we 
didn’t realize that the royalty of the Nether- 
lands was engaged in such a terrific intra- 
family battle. This much-discussed Interna- 
tional Police Force should immediately be 
assembled and, as its first function, should 














Associated Press 


Royal ruckus: A world problem? 


move to protect Prince Bernhard’s honorable 
personage from the vicious onslaught of 
Baroness von Buxhowveden’s terrible snow- 
balls which have . . . already made the atom 
bomb obsolete. 

We very gravely offer our assistance 
toward the solution of this timely problem. 


Pre. Lyte K. McDoLe 
Prc. Wo. P. SCHWARTZ 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


$$$ 

In the article headed “Diplomacy: Secre- 
tary Gratis” (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27), I be 
lieve your statements are in error. I am 
referring to: “As a retired General of the 
Army, he [Secretary of State Marshall] 
would receive $15,751 annually for the rest 
of his life; because it is illegal for an in- 
dividual to draw two Federal pay checks at 
the same time, he would forgo the $15,000 
a year his new post pays.” 

If this statement is true, then how can you 
account for the retired members of the 
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2 It's just like magic! You enter a “different 
* world” the minute you step aboard the big, 
comfortable 4-engine C ‘lipper at New York! . 
And only a few hours later, you can be sight- 
seeing, without a coat, in a Bermuda Victoria. 


Escape to Bermuda is escape from ice and snow to sunshine and sea. You can 
relax on quiet beaches and coral sands... look out across endless miles of sunlit 
ocean... cycle through winding lanes . .. play tennis and golf... You can leave New 
York by Clipper on F riday afternoon—return on Sunday, a full nine days later! 


(DD, ee. 
by OLi ER — You can relax out-of-doors—enjoying 


* lunch on a sunlit terrace overlooking the 


your week’ "becomes bay. You'll scarcely believe that back in New 


York, only 3 hours : away by Clipper, the skies 


Mi NV, /3 0, 4 V5 / Mf are probably cheerless, gray and cold, 


Now only’ 3 ‘hours trom New York 














4 Playing is an art Bermuda encourages 

wholeheartedly. The golf courses are a de- 
light to see and fun to play . . . the beaches 
invite you to tan yourself leisurely in the sun. 
And, at night, there’s dancing under the stars. 





A great tradition makes you our guest wherever you fly by 
Clipper. In addition to daily flights between New York and Ber- 
muda, giant 4-engine Clippers fly you to Europe, Latin America, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Africa, New Zealand, Australia and the Orient. For 
rates and reservations, see your local Travel Agent or Pan American. 


5 And so home... after your wonderful “nine-day FAN AMERICAN 
“* week”... on the swift sure wings of a giant Flying 

lipper! And remember that when you fly by Clipper, you Worip AIRWAYS 
The System of the Ph ing Cipppers 









‘avel on the world’s most experienced airline, with an 
erseas record of more than half a billion miles. 





BY MEN WHO PLAN BEYOND TOMORROW 


Mee Ace sek eS saa , .* ' 4 had 
: gies f vee ee te ton 


Now, flowers cut in Summer 


stay fresh all Winter 


ovely cut flowers have always been “a thing of beauty.” But 
L never until now “a joy forever.” Thanks to scientists 
in an American University, fresh flowers can be chemically 
set, then coated with a film-like spray which preserves 
them in all their original form and color for months ! 


| bouquet to enjoy is the delicate, 
clean-tasting character of Seagram’s V.O. Canadian. 
Thanks to Master Blenders, this union of Canada’s finest 
whiskies — none younger than 6 years— gives you a whisky of 
incomparable enjoyment. Legions of Americans have 
tavays oat <= <4) = discovered this—around the corner or around the world. 
mt ie Tonight make it your own discovery...you ll tell your 
ef = friends Tomorrow! 





This Whisky is 6 Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 


Seagram's | 
‘(), Canadian | 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 





Fespruary 24, 1947 








Army . . . who are employed in the War 

Department? This department is filled with 

retired personnel . . . who are drawing re- RBAN KS “MORSE 

tirement pay and a salary, both being paid 

by the Federal government. 
I believe by investigating you will find Loco MOTIVES 

this statement true. Therefore there is a lot 


of illegal receiving of money going on 
among Federal employes. 





E. W. Cooper 
Richmond, Va. 


Army officers retired for age and then em- 
ployed by the government as civilians, as 
General Marshall was, may draw either their 
retirement pay or their civilian salary, not 
both. However, officers retired for disability 
incurred in combat and then employed by 
the government as civilians are entitled to 
both retirement pay and salary. 


oe 


It’s Only Money 

NEWSWEEK (Feb. 10) makes much ado 
about Florida’s discovery that “dollar bills 
were money again, not confetti.” 

How much more deserving of attention 
had the place of discovery been Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


FRANK Peproja JR. 


Ellsworth, Kans. 
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Associated Press 


Marshall: The relaxed look 





Cover Pics 


Thanks for the front-page art from Mr. 
Sweet, who seems to hit the bull’s-eye with 
regularity. 

The likeness of General Marshall ( News- 
WEEK, Jan. 20), from Associated Press, show- 
ing him in a relaxed period, was fine, too, a 
welcome change from the run o’ mine poses. 






j ep Ni Two pistons in each cylinder 
oe a ee .. driven apart by a central ex- 
Fi °o e pire as les nian 
a po _— plosion. This is the principle of 
=» Mr. Boxing the exclusive opposed- piston 
Thanks for the article [“Training Trou- Cae See diesel that powers Fairbanks- 
% bles,” NEwswEEK, Jan. 13]. Boxing needs OR VALVES Morse Diesel Locomotives. 
such items to put the game in the right 
place, despite Eddie Eagan’s high praise. mean less weight, less It eliminates cylinder heads 


Nat S. FLEISCHER 


and valves, reduces moving 
President and Editor 


bulk, greater efficiency 


The Ring parts—and so makes servicing 
New York City in Fairbanks-Morse Die- and maintenance easier, less 
~- sel Locomotives. frequent, lower in cost. 
The Hungry Kinder 


In your Feb. 3 issue I was happy to see 
that your ex-President, Mr. Hoover, is com- 
ing to this country investigating the terrible 
shortness of food. I know that some nations 
and some people who have received Ameri- 

(Continued on Page 14) 


_ Fairbanks -Morse 


A name worth remembering 























Turn on 
Comfort 
with 


0. the hottest days of the year, switch on your 
TYPHOON unit — your premises become a cool, inviting 
oasis — beckoning customer traffic, maintaining personnel 
efficiency. Air conditioning, the best advertisement your 
business can have is now a practical investment... 
thanks to the compact, quality-constructed PROP-R-TEMP 


unit developed by TYPHOON engineers. 


Streamlined in appearance, fully automatic in perform- 
ance, TYPHOON is a marvel of efficiency, supplying you 
with every modern air conditioning service: cooling, 
moisture removal, filtering, non-draft circulation. ... 
TYPHOON dependability is the product of more than 30 


years of experience in air conditioning. 


Give your business the sales building benefits of air 
conditioning. See your TYPHOON distributor now or write 


for literature and name of nearest dealer. 





794 Union Street 





TYPHOON a CONDITIONING 





Compact ¢* Fully Automatic ¢ Easy to Install « Low 
Upkeep ¢ Foolproof Operation ¢ Attractive Appearance 
e Complete air conditioning, summer and winter °¢ 
3-Ton, 5-Ton, 7-Ton sizes ¢ Full rated capacity, featuring 
TYPHOON’s exclusive flo-turn cooling coils and all 
copper condenser. 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 


Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
































AUTOMOBILES’ FROM DETROIT, coffee from Brazil, paper 
from New England, woolens from Scotland—all are part of 
a growing foreign trade which underlies world prosperity 
and world peace. The banks are playing an important part in 
financing and expediting the flow of goods to and from over- 
seas markets . . . Bankers Trust Company, with its experienced 
staff and its world-wide connections, is actively helping its 


banking and business customers with their foreign transactions. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
can aid have been ungrateful. I know also 
that this attitude is disliked, as it should be, 
in your capital. 

‘ We are hungry ourselves, of course, but | 
more our children, who fall heir to our | 
devastated land. If Germany is to be peace- 
ful; its people must be healthy. Mr. Hoover | 
is a humane man and will understand the ~ 
connection between a loaf of bread and a | 
peaceful government. 
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Rita MULLER 

Frankfurt, Germany 
Fortissimo 4 
Wasn't that subhead “Chicago Trash” in | 
your story on Artur Rodzinski (News. [7 
WEEK, Feb. 17) a little bit strong? Please 
tell us it was a typo, that the culprit has got 
his just dues, and what it should have said, | 
Mrs. LinpA COLEMAN 

Chicago, Tl. 


It was. He has. “Chicago Task.” 
ro 
The Hair 7 

You have overwritten Mr. [Ian] Mackay’s © 
beer drinking, etc., and underemphasized 7 
his “great shock of disheveled brown hair, 7 
now graying” (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27). That 7 
crop of stuff is like a lighthouse to a cap- 
tain of a foundering ship. Fleet Street beer 
drinkers, when entering the crowded pubs, 
merely look through the smoke for that sig- 
nal flying above the crowd. If The Hair is 
there, beer is available. 

Why did you ignore his voice? Was it be 
cause it’s so hard to describe? Sometimes 
it’s austere to the nth degree. Then it can be © 
characteristically cynical. It never fails to | 
scare . . . a stranger. It’s Mackay’s secret 
weapon in the art of dialectics. I know, I 7 
was initiated in 1944. 

I sometimes wonder how many editors 
and subeditors of the Fleet Street publica — | 
tions find inspiration, pro and con, for their | 
journalistic finger-pointing via Mackay’s pub — 
advice. 3 















RicHARD VESEY 






Madison, Wis. 
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WOMEN Mackay: His crowning glory 
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Thats what I need...more pull! 


You're looking at thetruck that has it ... more pull! 
It’s one of the great new Dodge “Job-Rated” heavy- 
weight haulers... new challengers in the heavy-duty 
truck field, 


You'll be interested in these challenging facts: 


Fact 1—These new trucks (three series) get their 
power from two remarkable heavy-duty truck 
engines . . . proved in wartime on China’s Burma 


Road, on the toughest hauls ever assigned to any 
trucks, anywhere. 


Fact 2—Yes... they have zt... pull! Horsepower- 
to-weight ratios hit a new high! These engines (282 
and 331-cubic inch displacement) develop 225 and 
270 pound-feet of torque respectively. 


Fact 3—Long life . . . cool performance? Look! 
Engine cylinder walls are chrome molybdenum alloy 
cast iron. Engine valves are super-hard silchrome 
steel. Exhaust valves are sodium-cooled; valves and 
eat inserts are “diamond hard’ Stellite faced. 
‘ixhaust valve seats are also individually water- 
cooled ... large water pockets surround valve stems. 


Fact 4— From frame to steering wheel—front axle to 
rear—these trucks are strictly heavy-duty engineered: 


Heavy-duty clutches; heavy-duty 5-speed transe 


missions; heavy-duty Timken rear axles: heavy-duty 
springs, brakes, wheels, tires ... all are “Job-Rated!” 


These new heavy-duty trucks are “Job-Rated” for 
loads ranging from 18,500 to 23,000-pound gross 
vehicle weight . . . and up to 20 tons gross tractor- 
trailer weight. They’re “‘Job-Rated’’ for performance, 
for economy, for long life. See your Dodge dealer for 
the complete facts . . . and the new answer to lower 
heavy-duty haulage costs. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS Ye-Raid” TRUCKS 
175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE }4#"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 





The Company that was Frightfully Upset! 


(A POEM FOR TIRED BUSINESS MEN) 
Mr. Friendly asked, “Why stand on your head?” b M F M d] 
And the Board of Directors finally said: 4) [ . f 1Cf) y 


“Because we’re upset and it makes us feel better 
To know that we can’t get any wpsetter... 
As you can very plainly see 
This is the most upset we can be! 







“With accidents wp, morale is nil... 
Our production chart is going down hill. 


“So we look at the chart while we're upside down 
And it looks like production is going to town!” 











Mr. Friendly said, “An interesting view... 
But American Mutual has something for you... 
It’s our famous I.E. Loss CONTROL* 

That will call a halt to your accident roll! 














| PRODUCTION 


“ft cuts accidents down to the minimum Well, the Board of Directors leaped to their feet 
And it helps production start to hum... And they took out a policy pretty toot sweet! 
There’s nothing like it to end worker's fears Soon production was high .. . and morale was up theré 
It’s based on a knowledge of 59 years!” And the Board of Directors were walking on air. 


Find out today about American Mutual’s LE. Loss 
CONTROL * service . . . helps reduce costs, boost morale 
and profits. Write for full information . . . and you'll 
walk on air, too! Address American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Dept. A-66, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


* Accident Prevention based on 
principles of industrial engineering. 


: A MERICAN M UTUAL ... the first American liability insurance company 


COPR, 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


Part of the behind-the-scenes opposi- 
tion to Lilienthal comes trom military 
quarters . . . It’s true that White House 
staff work has greatly improved over the 
past several months. But it’s also true 
that two of Truman’s top staffers—Mat- 
thew Connelly, appointment secretary, 
and General Vaughan, military aide—are 
waging a personal feud. At the moment, 
Vaughan is trying to save the job of a 
White House assistant whom Connelly 
some time ago ordered fired . . . Speaker 
Martin has soured on the Congressional 
Reorganization Act. He blames it for the 
slow legislative progress in the new Con- 
gress and confidentially predicts that 
members will continue to sabotage it... 
Privately, CIO President Philip Murray 
is backing Congressional plans to outlaw 
jurisdictional disputes. 


Taber Wields the Ax 


Executive officials and even Congres- 
sional colleagues are sometimes confused 
by off-the-cuff economy demands of 
Chairman Taber of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Recently Budget 
Director Webb was being quizzed by 
members of the Senate-House Budgetary 
Committee on possible cuts in personnel. 
Taber asked: him how many remaining 
OPA employes are paid $4,000 or more 
a year. Webb gave him an estimate. 
Taber glared and demanded: “Mr. Webb, 
I want you to be personally responsible 
for firing every one of those employes by 
midnight tonight.” Taber overlooked the 
fact that Webb, of course, couldn’t pos- 
sibly fire any Federal employes except 
those in his own agency. 


National Notes 


GOP budget leaders propose to raise 
the domestic air-mail rate from 5 cents to 
6 cents although it was reduced from the 
wartime 8 cents to 5 cents only last year 
... A bill requiring the Census Bureau 
to make a business census next year is 
being sponsored by GOP Senator Hawkes 
of New Jersey, a business spokesman. A 
similar proposal was killed by the last 
Congress, which viewed it as a New 
Deal measure . . . It’s not generally real- 
ized that truck hijacking has reached an 


all-time high. More than 5,000 truck 
cargoes, valued at $25,000,000, were 
stolen last year . . . Margarine and dairy- 
products lobbies are girding for a knock- 
down-dragout legislative fight. Odds 
slightly favor the margarine camp, partly 
because of recent butter-price scandals in 
New York. 


Atomic Secrecy Appeal 


A new appeal for restraint by the press 
and radio in discussing any technical as- 
pects of nuclear fission or the atom bomb 
will be issued by the Atomic Energy 
Commission as soon as the Senate dis- 
poses of Lilienthal’s nomination. There 
have been recent minor infractions of the 
Presidential appeal issued after wartime 
censorship ceased. In view of Russia’s 
feverish effort to penetrate the secret of 
bomb manufacture, the commission will 
suggest the rule: “When in doubt, don’t 
talk, at least until you consult us.” 


Bridges’s Next Target 


Senator Bridges, Republican lead-off 
man in the fight against David E. Lilien- 
thal as Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man, is priming his guns for John Carter 
Vincent, who has been promoted by Pres- 
ident Truman to the rank of Minister 
Councilor. He is studying Vincent's 
record in the embassy in Chungking and 
in his present position as head of the 
State Department’s Far Eastern Division, 
with special reference to his attitude 
toward the Chinese Communists. 


Labor Department Cuts 


The Labor Department is under fire in 
the House subcommittee considering its 
appropriations. At recent closed sessions 
the committee discussed drastic cuts that 
would force a reorganization of the de- 
partment. One proposal would cut off all 
funds for the Women’s Bureau and the 
Division of Labor Standards and leave 
only a small amount for the Apprentice 
Training Service. Also under considera- 
tion are cuts ranging up to 50% in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Wage and 
Hour Division, and Conciliation Service. 


Split Over Patronage 

Republican Senators are convinced the 
Administration can be forced to come to 
an “understanding” with them whereby 
the GOP will be given a cut on patronage 
in the executive and judicial branches. 
This is the situation: No postmaster nomi- 
nee has been reported out yet by the new 
Senate Civil Service Committee. Chair- 


man Langer of North Dakota says none 
will be until there’s an investigation of 
the appointment system. Although post- 
masters supposedly are selected on the 
basis of Civil Service examinations, in 
actual practice nearly all pending ap- 
pointees are Democrats. Insiders say 
Langer won't budge and won't clear any 
appointments until the Republicans are 
given an equal percentage. Further, a 
growing bloc of GOP senators have urged 
Chairman Wiley of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to hold up any Democrats who 
are nominated for Federal judgeships. 


Trivia 

The Washington law firm, which re- 
tiring Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge will join in May, is planning to 
move from the Standard Oil Building to 
new offices. “I don’t think it would sound 
so good for me to be in the Standard 
Oil Building,” the trust-busting govern- 
ment prosecutor explained . . . Wives of 
new congressmen and senators are boning 
up on Washington sights in preparation 
for the influx of constituents this spring. 
Sightseeing study trips are part of their 
club curricula . . . Attorney General Clark 
enjoys telling friends that Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson is the best dancer in 
the Cabinet. 





Trends Abroad 


IL. anticipation of heavy emigration 
from Europe in the next few years, Greek 
and Italian interests are buying up old 
passenger liners and refitting them for 
cheap transportation in the South Atlantic 
service . . . Looking to the future, Dic- 
tator Franco is reported negotiating for 
the purchase of an estate in Argentina. 
A Barcelona paper was promptly sup- 
pressed after printing a reference to the 
negotiations .. . A new bust of Lenin will 
be erected in Holford Square, London, 
where Lenin once lived briefly, to re- 
place the one from which vandals last 
year chipped the nose, ears, and left 
shoulder . . . There’s a growing tendency 
among British Labor backbenchers to 
blame Prime Minister Attlee for lack of 
leadership in the economic events lead- 
ing up to the coal crisis. 


Complications in Korea 


General Hodge, commander of the U.S. 
zone in Korea, is returning to Washing- 
ton for consultations which may bring a 
sharp change in American policy in the 
area. Hodge, who has tried to work with 
the Russians toward unification of the 
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Soviet and U. S. zones under the Moscow 
agreement, recently has been placed in 
the unhappy position of supporting Com- 
munist sympathizers against Korean non- 
Communists. The latter have rebuffed all 
pleas to cooperate in the proposed unifica- 
tion plan because it would place Korea 
under a trusteeship instead of making it 
an independent nation. When the native 
legislative body recently passed 44 to 1 a 
resolution opposing trusteeship, Hodge 
countered by naming as civil governor the 
lone dissenter, Ahn Chaihong. In turn, 
Koreans charge Hodge with refusing anti- 
trusteeship demonstrations while granting 
licenses to pro-trusteeship groups—some 
of which embarrass him by carrying plac- 
ards advocating incorporation of Korea 
into the Soviet Union. 


Latin American Firebrands 

U.S. diplomats are quietly trying to 
settle a bitter row between two Latin 
American presidents who charge each 
other with fomenting revolution. Presi- 
dent Betancourt of Venezuela accuses 
Dominican Generalissimo Trujillo of har- 
boring Venezuelan “Communists” bent on 
overthrowing the Betancourt regime. He 
claims to have evidence that three LST’s 
filled with Venezuelan firebrands have 
been outfitted in The Dominican Repub- 
lic and are now off the coast of Venezuela 
waiting for an opportunity to land. Tru- 
jillo counters with the charge that Betan- 
court himself is organizing Dominican 
dissidents in Venezuela and is infiltrating 
them into the island republic. 


Hoover's Findings 


Truman and Marshall are counting 
heavily on Herbert Hoover's help, not 
only in. the fight for overseas relief ap- 
propriations but in restoring cuts in budg- 
et funds for the Army’s use in helping 
feed occupied countries. While the former 
President’s two weeks in Germany and 
Austria have yielded no final conclusions, 
his messages to Washington support Mar- 
shall’s contention that the cuts would 
produce an oecupation crisis. In Italy, 
where he arrived last week end, Hoover 
found an equally desperate relief need, 
associates say. He’s due to return in time 
for talks with Marshall before the Mos- 
cow conference. In presenting his findings 
to Congress, he is expected to take the 
line that penny pinching now will present 
the alternatives of heavy expenditures or 
disaster later. 


Foreign Notes 


Because of his heart condition Foreign 
Secretary Bevin of Britain will be accom- 
panied by a physician when he goes to 
the Moscow conference French 
Foreign Minister Bidault, who assured 
Ambassador Caftery that Admiral D’Ar- 
genlieu would be replaced immediately as 
governor of Indo-China, had to renege 
on his promise. While preparing to re- 
turn to Paris the fiery admiral broke a 
leg and won't be able to travel for some 
time . . . One of Japan’s most popular 
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radio programs is a quiz show patterned 
on Information Please. . . Thieves in 
Berlin now are stripping unwary children 
of shoes, dresses, and other warm wear- 
ing apparel . . . Sweden’s small coins soon 
will be minted of iron instead of scarce 
copper. 





Pinch on Air Development 


The aircraft industry is alarmed over 
proposed cuts in the military budgets. 
Manufacturers of big planes are largely 
dependent on military orders, and most 
modern transports are adaptations of air- 
craft originally developed for the Army 
or Navy. If the armed forces reduce ex- 
penditures in this field, the industry fears 
that U.S. leadership in design and manu- 
facture of large commercial aircraft even- 
tually will disappear. Army Air Forces 
officers, too, are worried over curtailment 
of funds. They cite recent statements that 
the U.S. already is lagging in jet-plane 
development, which can be improved 
only through intensified research. 


Auto Notes 


Although heavy-duty highways aren’t 
ready, automotive engineers already are 
talking about designs for 300-horsepower 
trucks to make 850-mile runs at 70 miles 
an hour. Another drawing-board project: 
buses costing less than $20,000 designed 
to give 2,000,000 miles of service without 
prohibitive upkeep. That’s about double 
present performance . . . With an eye to 
the expected buyers’ market, auto manu- 
facturers are setting up used-car recon- 
ditioning schools for dealers and are revis- 
ing factory sales policies on trade-ins. . . 
Western motor carriers may petition the 
ICC to exempt heavy trailer trucks from 
a ruling requiring front-wheel brakes. 
Claiming that gains in braking power are 
more than offset by loss of steering con- 
trol, many drivers on mountain roads 
threaten to quit rather than use the front- 
wheel brakes, which they plug off by in- 
serting dimes in the air valves. 


Auto Union Feud 


The factional feud between President 
Reuther and Vice President Thomas of 
the CIO’s United Automobile Workers is 
simmering toward an explosion which 
could tear the pivotal union apart. There 
are increasing rank-and-file demands for 
a special UAW convention to resolve the 
fight, which is tied in with a perennial 
contest between Reuther’s right-wing 
caucus and a left-wing caucus supporting 
Thomas. The dispute became heated 
when Reuther, in letters to all locals, ac- 
cused Thomas of making “malicious and 
untrue” charges against him because of 
his efforts to settle the Communist-led 
Allis-Chalmers strike. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite denials, many builders are dis- 
tressed by the lack of interest in houses 
priced over $10,000. Among veterans and 
civilians alike interest now is shifting to 


rental housing . . . Recent reports of rec- 
ord numbers of cattle in feed lots indicate 
there'll be plenty of beef throughout 
1947. However, there'll be less pork, be- 
cause the pig crop is short. Some stock- 
men forecast a pork price before fall 
of $30 a hundred . . . The Agriculture 
Department plans a program to promote 
the use of potato flour by commercial 
bakeries. 





Book Notes 


The manuscript of the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s memoirs is reportedly in the hands 
of a New York publisher . . . A one-vol- 
ume guide to the U.S., the first national 
guidebook since the American Baedeker 
of 1909, is being prepared by Henry G. 
Alsberg, former director of the Federal 
Writers Project which produced the state 
guide series . . . A book about the Pen- 
dergast political machine by William M. 
Reddig, literary editor of The Kansas City 
Star, will be published in April by Lip- 
pincott. It’s called “Tom’s Town”... 
Maxwell M. Geffen, publisher of Omni- 
book, offers a new agency deal to Holly- 
wood-harassed authors. He buys screen 
rights to novels for resale only to a pro- 
ducer guaranteeing a faithful film version 
and a royalty split based on the picture’s 
profit—thereby trading on the box-office 
value of an authentic adaptation. 


Radio Lines 


Bing Crosby’s smooth handling of the 
Philco commercials is being used as a 
club over radio stars who heretofore 
regarded participation in the sponsor’s 
message as undignified ... . Hollywood 
sees a dim future for its high-budgeted 
glamour shows. Among recent casualties: 
Squibb’s Academy Theater, Cresta 
Blanca’s Hollywood players, and Frigid- 
aire’s Hollywood Star Time . . . Arthur 
Godfrey is dickering with three potential 
sponsors for his Talent Scouts program on 
CBS. Godfrey has scored creditable lis- 
tener ratings against such stiff competition 
as, in turn, Bob Hope and Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly. 


Miscellany 


Winston Churchill didn’t sign a for- 
mal contract when he sold his uncom- 
pleted war memoirs to a N.Y. Times- 
Life combine for $1,250,000. He wants 
to be free to delay publication of the 
articles in the event of his recall to head 
a coalition government. Incidentally, the 
memoirs will defend Churchill’s war- 
time proposal for invading Europe 
through the Balkans . . . Actually the 
publicity buildup was phony for the cere- 
mony at the opening of Thomas A. 
Edison’s desk. Supposedly sealed since 
the inventor’s death, the desk was opened 
some weeks before the ceremony by son 
Charles Edison, who made a complete 
inventory and wrote an advance article 
about its contents . . . Another Philadel- 
phia newspaper, the tabloid Daily News, 
is up for sale for $1,000,000. 
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A letter to our congressmen.... 


FEEL we have the right and obligation, 
as do all Americans, to tell our congress- 
men how we would like them to represent us. 


First, we hope you will remember that this country 
has the highest living standard in the world because 
we have had a good old American tradition of hard 
work. People have been paid more and more because 
more and more was produced. We hope you will 
do everything you can to revive that tradition. 


Second, we hope you will remember the very 
essence of justice—that all parties in a controversy 
are equal in law. We have had too many contro- 
versies between labor and management in which 
the two parties were not equal and in which the 
third party vitally concerned—the public—was not 
even considered at all. We hope you will get away 
from the recent policy of legislation-to-punish; that 
you will keep the many good laws which rightfully 
protect labor; that you will only add equal protec- 
tion for management and the public so that all may 





truly be equal in law, equal in their just rights. 


Third, we hope you will be very wise in your tax 
laws. The higher and higher wages paid American 
workers over the past 50 years have been possible 
only because American individuals and companies 
have been able to save money—out of profits—and 
invest it in better and better machinery with which 
workmen could make themselves worth more and 
more. Recent tax laws have punished this thrift. 
We believe it should be encouraged again, for with- 
out profits there can be no savings, and without 
savings there can be no continuous investment. And 
without continuous investment to improve produc- 
tion equipment, the real wages of American work- 
men must inevitably turn down. 


These are suggestions sincerely made to you, our 
Congress, which has the most magnificent oppor- 
tunity and the most awesome responsibility of any 
government in all history to be fair and firm. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


1\', Fo Cod ob b 0X9 Mole) t-} 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Congress’s budget ceiling will represent a hope rather than an 
actuality when House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
start writing detailed spending bills. 


How much Truman’s $37,500,000,000 budget actually will be 
cut is still uncertain. Some veteran legislators guess that the 
ultimate saving will be closer to $3,000,000,000 than to 
$6,000,000,0vuU. 


There is nothi-g binding about the legislative budget. fow- 
ever, the econ:iny promise it makes will have a restraining 
influence on ihe RK. publican majority and on the few Demo- 
crats who vote for it (details page 26). 


Any disparity between promise and performance will be seized 
upon by the Democrats as a 1948 campaign issue. 


Tax legislation is in such a muddle in the House that Repub- 
lican leaders have virtually abandoned hope of straightening 
it out there. They expect enactment of a House bill to be 
little more than a formality. 


It will be left to the Senate to write a compromise between Re- 
publicans who want an across-the-board reduction and _ those 
who want a graduated cut. Senate leaders favor a graduated 
cut giving largest relief to small taxpayers. 


A point reduction plan sponsored by two House Democrats— 
Monroney and Gore—may have a chance if Republicans fail to 
agree. Under this scheme, all brackets would be given a 4-point 
percentage cut. This would amount to an actual reduction of 
20% for small taxpayers but only about 5% for upper bracketeers. 


Sustained prosperity through the 1948 election is now expected 
by Republican as well as Democratic political planners. 


Both parties will try to claim credit for a satisfactory state of 
domestic affairs in the next campaign. What neither knows is 
whether independent voters will think the Republican Con- 
gress or the Democratic Administration the responsible power 
in Washington. 


Most government economists share the optimism of the politi- 
cians. They expect only a slight recession late this year or early 
in 1948. 


Marshall’s foreign policy won’t depart in any spectacular way 
from the Byrnes line but it will be pursued more aggressively. 


This aggressiveness already is showing up in U. S. relations with 
countries on Russia’s periphery. Marshall refuses to abandon 
these nations to the Russian sphere. 


A recent loan to Hungary and a statement encouraging the re- 
organized Greek Government were symptomatic of Marshall's 
determination to revive and strengthen U.S. influence in the 
Balkans. 


Disagreements over tariff policy are troubling the White 
House. Some of Truman’s advisers favor a compromise with the 
Republican Congress; others are against any modification of the 
reciprocal trade program. 


Something like the Vandenberg-Millikin plan would be accept- 
able to Under Secretary of State Clayton. This would give the 


Tariff Commission power to review and set aside executive tariff 
reductions, 


A firm stand against any compromise is urged by more politi- 
cally minded advisers. They think a sharply drawn tariff issue 
would help Truman next year. 


Truman himself will have to decide in the end how the Admin- 
istration is going to play it. 


Fands for foreign propaganda will be hard to get out of this 
Congress but Assistant Secretary of State Benton and his allies at 
the Capitol haven’t given up hope. 


Strong support from the Foreign Affairs Committee is promised. 
Whether this will be enough to. overcome resistance within the 
Appropriations Committee is problematical. 


Peacetime conscription is out. The present law won't be ex- 
tended by this Congress. Even its advocates at the Capitol now 
admit this. 


Universal training still has an outside chance, however. A ma- 
jority of the House Armed Services Committee favors it and is 
certain to report some kind of bill. 


Service unification will have rough going but may get there. 
Drafters of the legislation are now having trouble agreeing om 
the wording of sections hitherto not considered controversial. 


Labor legislation is far behind schedule. There is still no siga 
of agreement among majority members of the Senate Labog 
Committee on more than a few minor restrictions. It may take 
weeks to complete a first draft. 


Labor organizations still refuse to get together either in oppost 
tion to any legislation or to agree on a moderate bill. The CIO is 
opposing any change in present law; the AFL seems willing te 
accept outlawry of secondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes 


Ives of New York is writing a bill of his own. It will be more 
moderate in some respects than the Ball proposals. 


e e 


Authority to extend its Communist hunt soon will be asked by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. It wants te 
add six investigators to its staff of ten and expand its work 


A thorough investigation of subversive influences within the 
government is planned. The committee particularly wants te 
comb the State, Commerce, Treasury, and Labor Departments 
for Reds. | 


An educational program also is on its tentative program. R 
wants authority to publish and dis.ribute pamphlets warning 
against Communism and its practitioners. 


Renewal of the sugar rationing authority is now certain. In 
voting the Administration this power, Congress will eliminate 
questions of legality raised by recent court decisions. 


How much current quotas will be raised remains to be deter- 
mined. Republicans want to give individual consumers 10 to 13 
pounds more a year and raise industrial quotas proportionately. 
Democrats think supply won’t justify such increases. 
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and of plenty.. of what? 


The facts tell the story 

















lately? In spite of building activity, over 2,000,000 new homes are 
needed to meet housing requirements. And that’s not all: it is 
estimated that industry needs a billion dollars worth of new plants, 
shops and stores 
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AMERICA STILL NEEDS CARS! Age of the average car on the 
road today is nearly nine years. Each month an estimated 90,000 dri: 
their last mile to the junk pile. Result: America needs 15,000,000 cars 
And don’t overlook the 3,000,000 trucks and buses which are nec- 
essary to meet industrial and public transportation needs. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more production! America’s industrial out- 
put of goods per man-hour rises at the rate of 50% every 
ten years — sets the pace for low prices, high wages, more 
jobs, higher pon of living. That’s the formula that 
keeps America busy. New methods, new efficiency plus 
modern new machine tools have created production miracles 
in the past, are ready to satisfy America’s needs today and 
tomorrow. Remember: a man’s productivity is no longer 
measured by the clock, but rather by the capacity and effi- 
ciency of the machine he operates. This is the time for 
manufacturers to start replacing high cost obsolescent tools 
with modern, new machine tools which make possible the 
low costs, low prices, high wages everybody wants, 
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AMERICA STILL NEEDS EQUIPMENT! Machinery is worn out 
— tools are obsolete, inefficient. To help produce more food, it is 
estimated that farmers need approximately $436,000,000 worth of 
new tractors, $300,000,000 worth of other farm machinery, Add 
to that the 40,000 new freight cars, the railroads need. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST NEED js to give all Americans a chance 
to enjoy the basic necessities of American good living. The chart 
above represents a dramatic blueprint of the production job which 
lies ahead. It offers a challenging opportunity to the imagination, 
enterprise and initiative of every American manufacturer. 
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PRESIDENCY: Nominating Days Aren't Here 


There once were times when Harry 
S. Truman did not stand firmly on his own 
feet. In public, he would clasp his hands 
behind his back and, holding himself 
ramrod-stiff, bob slowly on his toes. He 
would grin self-consciously at photog- 
raphers, as if he felt that not he but a 
bigger man should be inside their range- 
finders. At his press conference last week, 
Mr. Truman felt as big as the next man— 
in fact, he intended to be the next man. 

As reporters crowded into his office 
on Thursday, Feb. 18, the President, 
wearing a blue suit, vigorously rolled two 
lead pencils between his palms. When 
the question came, his lamp-tanned face 
broke into a smile. He was on his toes, 
well balanced as a Presidential candidate 
should be. ; 

Would the President accept his “nom- 
ination” by Robert E. Hannegan in New 
York a week ago to run again in 1948? 

He had expected something like that, 
the President snapped back, so he had 
prepared a statement. It covered the 
matter categorically; it had been mimeo- 
graphed for reporters’ convenience: 

“I intend to continue to act in this 
office as the agent of the American peo- 
ple, without regard to my personal po- 
litical fortunes. I repeat what I said on 
Noy. 11, when I pledged the Executive 
to cooperate in every proper manner with 
Congress. 

“As President of the United States, I 
am guided by a simple formula: to do in 
all cases, from day to day, without regard 
to narrow political considerations, what 
seems to me to be best for the welfare of 
all our people.” 


If the people would be served, so 
would Mr, Truman’s second-term hopes. 
In stamping dead the question, he also 
had stamped out the hopes of other po- 
tential Democratic candidates that the 
nominating season was at hand. 

Hearts and Flowers: The next morn- 
ing, St. Valentine’s Day, the President’s 
mind was far from the White House. His 
sister Mary Jane phoned from Grand- 
view, Mo., with bad news: Their 94- 
year-old mother, Mrs. Martha E. Truman, 
had slipped and broken her right hip 
while getting into bed. It was “more 
serious” than her last two hip fractures 
in 1940 and again in 1944—but she was 
testing comfortably.” On Saturday, 
President Truman flew to his mother’s 
bedside. With him he took his personal 
physician, Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham. 


In the small frame house two blocks 
from Grandview’s Main Street, the 
President talked with his mother and 
gave her the flowers he had brought 
from Washington. Then he walked down- 
town to the Dee and Butch Tavern for 
lunch. “Mary has so much to do,” he 
explained. While a jukebox roared out 
“Filipino Baby” and “Divorce Me 
C.0.D.,” the President ate a 70-cent 
blue plate—roast beef. To the 17-year- 





Associated Press 
Truman: He drew an Archbishop’s blessing 


old waitress, he gave a dollar, auto- 
graphed. 

Before Mr. Truman left for Missouri, 
he had: 
@ Announced he would stick with David 
Lilienthal, his nominee to the chairman- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(see page 26). He could be quoted di- 
rectly, Mr. Truman said: Charges that 
Lilienthal “is a Communist” were “ab- 
solutely unfounded.” 


@ Ruled out as successors to O. Max 


_ Gardner, late ambassador to Great Brit- 


ain, four men—Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal, General o: the Army 
Eisenhower, Under Secretary of State 


Pauley, his reparations commissioner. 
@ Offered to rush coal to fuelless Britain. 
Prime Minister Attlee replied “no, thanks” 
(see page 35). 

€ Smiled uncomfortably, but understand- 
ably, when Archbishop Athenagoras of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, after pre- 
senting him with The Cross of the Grand 
Order of the Holy Sepulcher, kissed him 
on the forehead. 


Who, Me? 


For Lincoln Day fare, it at least was 
different. On Feb. 12, The Washington 
Post and The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
jointly published a confidential poll of 
Republican senators on their choice for 
the 1948 GOP Presidential: nomination. 
However indecisive senatorial opinions 
might be in actually selecting Presidential 
candidates, the 41 replies provided a sur- 
prise: The name Vandenberg led all the 
rest. 

As a bit of timing, the two newspapers 
had hit the jackpot: When all the thou- 
sands of words which GOP orators spilled 
to 600 Lincoln Day dinners last Wednes- 
day were laid end to end, most party 
members were still more interested in 
what top Presidential possibilities had 
said about their own aspirations than 
about Old Abe. 

@ Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan (12 votes): “I am not a candidate 
for the nomination, I don’t expect to be, 
and I have no wish to be, but a man 
would be entirely numb if he were in- 
sensible to the compliment the suggestion 
implies.” 

@ Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio (7 votes); 
“Lam definitely not a candidate.” (After 
Taft repeated these words twice, his press 
agent, William D. McAdams, translated 
them: “He means he is not an active 
candidate.” ) 


@ Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
(6 votes): Introduced as “the man of 
48,” the 1944 nominee and Gallup poll 
favorite bantered: “I’m really beginning 
to like Albany. Some of the children 
speak to me on the streets now. They 
don’t run away as I go by now.” 

@ Ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota (5 votes): As he has been, since 
Dec. 17, the only open candidate for the 
GOP nomination, nobody bothered to 
ask how he was doing. 


@ Gov. Earl Warren of California (4 


votes): “I am not a candidate.” 


@ Sen. John W. Bricker of Ohio (8 votes): 
Giving a Toledo luncheon for the unique 
if unnecessary purpose of introducing 
Taft to Ohio GOP officials, Bricker side- 
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stepped: “I have made no commitments.” 
(By delaying his expected withdrawal in 
favor of Taft, he avoided putting Taft on 
the spot.) 


@ Also rans (1 vote each); General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, UN 
Delegate Warren R. Austin, Sen. George 
D. Aiken of Vermont, and Gov. Dwight 
H. Green of Illinois. 

If the top GOP aspirants could honor 
the first Republican President, there was 
nothing to keep the Democrat whose job 
they eye from doing likewise. President 
Truman had hung in his office George 
Healy’s painting, “The Peacemakers,” 
bought at his request with $10,000 in 
White House funds, showing Abraham 
Lincoln with Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, and—whatever 
Southern Democrats might think—Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 
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AMERICANA: Forward, March! 


With the world’s most devastating war a 
year and a half behind, the Public Health 
Service disclosed last week that the proc- 
ess of replacement of the species was 
not lagging in the United States, Births 
last year: 3,260,000, an all-time high, 


er 


BUDGET: Shooting at Figures 


The normally soft-spoken Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, Wallace H. White Jr., put 
it in a nutshell last week: “We are 
headed for a knock-down, cat- 


et-slashers’ discussions that they didn’t 
even let their fellow committee members 
in on the details of their proposed major 
cuts: Army, $1,000,000,000; Navy, $750,- 
000,000; Army civilian functions (includ- 
ing overseas relief), $500,000,000; gov- 
ernment personnel (to be cut 500,000), 
$1,500,000,000; public works, $100,000,- 
000; agriculture, $250,000,000; school 
lunches (to be eliminated entirely), $75,- 
000,000; rural electrification, $175,- 
000,000; Veterans Administration, $200,- 
000,000. 

Cry Havoc: When the planned cuts 
in military funds leaked out, the howling 
began in earnest. Chairman Chan Gurney 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
cried that these slashes would “hamstring 
national security” and produce “disarma- 
ment by an insidious deterioration.” Sen. 


Arthur H. Vandenberg declared: “I shall 
never vote to disarm alone.” 

For the Administration, Secretary of 
State Marshall forecast an “impossible” 
and “intolerable” condition if peoples in 
occupied countries were allowed to 
starve. Secretary of War Patterson was 
alarmed lest the proposed cuts “invite 
disaster” for occupation forces, and make 
the Air Forces “obsolete.” Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal predicted that the 
Navy would become “practically immo- 
bile and impotent.” 


The showdown came last Friday, Feb. 
14, when the full Joint Budget Committee 
met in the auditorium-like committee- 
room of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to consider the $6,000,000,000 


slash. The Taber-Bridges-Brooks-Dirksen- 
Wigglesworth group had the situation well 
in hand. It had the votes of a solid bloc 
of House Republicans. Whatever votes of 
security-minded Republican senators it 
might lose, it made up for with economy- 
minded Democrats like Senators Harry 
F. Byrd and Walter F. George and Rep. 
Robert L. Doughton. 

Six times, the quintet beat down at- 
tempts to modify their proposed cut: to 
prohibit or limit slashes in military out- 
lays, to reduce the figure, to require that 
all or part of the savings go into debt re- 
duction rather than a general tax slash. 
Even an attempt by Chairman Eugene D. 
Millikin of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, backed by Sen. Robert A. Taft him- 
self, to limit the budget cut to $4,500,- 
000,000 was voted down. The final tally 
for the six-billion cut: 50-22, 


But the cat-and-dog fight had only just 
begun. Congressional moderates were 
still resolved to lessen the slash before it 
passed the full House and Senate, Even 
then, the Legislative Budget would put 
only a moral, not a legal, obligation on 
Congress to limit governmental expendi- 
tures to whatever figure it contained. To 
Taber, the Legislative Budget was only 
“a target to shoot at.” 
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PEOPLE: Caviar for the General 


For protection against poison, ancient 
monarchs had their court tasters. For 
safety from shrimps, Secretary of State 





and-dog battle over the budget.” 

If anything, White put it too 
mildly.. The deadline was at 
hand. By Feb. 15, under the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act of 
1946, the new Joint Budget 
Committee had to submit a so- 
called Legislative Budget. This 
innovation was designed to set 
over-all goals for government 
spending and taxing as a means 
of putting Federal finances on a 
business basis. 

To do the spadework for the 
unwieldly 102-man committee, 
secret huddles were held by five 
leading Republicans: Chairman 
John Taber of the Joint Budget 
Committee and the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, Chair- 
man Styles Bridges of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, 
Sen. Wayland C. Brooks of Illi- 
nois, and Reps. Everett M. Dirk- 
sen of Illinois and Richard B. 
Wigglesworth of Massachusetts, 

They hit upon a ceiling figure 
of $31,500,000,000 for the 1947- 
48 fiscal year, six billions less 
than President Truman had 
asked. This left an apparent sur- 
plus of $7,600,000,000, to be 
used to reduce the debt and cut 
income taxes. 

So private were the five budg- 
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Associated Press 
ation: Three-year-old Karen Bettum shows off 
her authentic Norwegian costume as she tidies up her 
doll on a New York pier following her arrival from 
Oslo with her mother to join her father in America. 


George C. Marshall has his wife. 
Because her husband is so aller- 
gic to shrimps that they make 
him unconscious, Mrs. Marshall 
disclosed last week, “I taste sus- 
picious-looking dishes first, then 
give General Marshall the nod.” 
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SENATE: Grudge Fight 


Everyone knew that 78-year- 
old Sen. Kenneth D. McKellar 
had been feudin’ with David E. 
Lilienthal since October 1941; 
and everyone knew the reason, 
too. It was patronage. As chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Lilienthal had stead- 
fastly refused to let McKellar 
decide where TVA should build 
dams, or who should run them. 
As one who believes in the pa- 
tronage system with the fervor of 
old-time religion, McKellar had 
considered this sacrilege. Over 
the years, the bulging Tennessee 
Democrat’s hatred of Lilienthal 
had grown almost toxic. 

When weeks ago McKellar 
began to attack Lilienthal’s nom- 
ination as chairman of the five- 
man United States Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, charging that 
Lilienthal was pro-Communist 
and pro-Soviet, and that TVA 
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had been swarming with Communists 
under his administration, no one was sur- 
prised, McKellar had made the same 
charges before. 

In fact, listening to McKellar was con- 
sidered an onerous routine. The prob- 
ability was that the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, and the Sen- 
ate, would confirm Lilienthal overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Persistency: McKellar nevertheless 
persisted. Last week, persistency began 
to pay dividends. On Monday, Feb. 10, 
when Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson appeared in Lilienthal’s behalf, 
McKellar sharply assailed the Acheson- 
Lilienthal report on atomic energy as 
proposing to give the atom-bomb secrets 
to Russia immediately. 

On Tuesday, after Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson had testified, Mc- 
Kellar tried to make capital of the fact 
that Lilienthal’s father, who is, 78, and his 
mother, who is 72, were born in the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire in what is now 


Czechoslovakia and that Czechoslovakia 


has been under Russian influence since 


the war, 

On Wednesday, McKellar attempted 
to build up evidence that an ex-TVA em- 
ploye had written Communist party head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala., boasting 
that Communism was flourishing within 
the TVA. Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
lowa, Republican chairman of the joint 
committee, bluntly suggested the alleged 
evidence had been forged; still McKellar 
persisted. 

Payoff: It was an uphill fight, but Mc- 
Kellar was making progress. For, as the 
hearings dawdled on, more and more 
senators were reexamining the Lilienthal 
nomination, and splits were developing 
within both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. Few were impressed by 
McKellar’s charges of Communism, al- 
though Democratic Sen. W. Lee O’Daniel 
of Texas accepted them wholeheartedly 
and Republican Sen. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire agreed that he was, at 
least, “an extreme New Dealer” and “sym- 
pathetic toward Russia.” Most of those 
who turned against Lilienthal did so from 
other considerations: 

Republican Leader Wallace H. White 
Jr. of Maine announced that he would 
oppose Lilienthal because “I regard him 
as temperamentally unfitted.” He said 
that Lilienthal in the past had shown 
little respect for Congress. Sen. James P. 
Kem, Missouri Republican, denounced 
Lilienthal because of his advocacy of 
publicly owned power. 

However, the most serious opposition 
was based on the belief that no New 
Dealer should be confirmed for such an 
important post, no matter what his quali- 
fications. This was the attitude no less 
of Democratic Sen. Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia than of Republican Sen. Kenneth 
S. Wherry of Nebraska. 

Two of the most important Republi- 
cans still were uncommitted, although 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio was reported 














opposed to Lilienthal because of his New 


Deal sympathies, while Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan was believed to 
favor him. And many Democrats were un- 
committed, too. Whereas Lilienthal had 
once appeared certain of confirmation, 
his chances were now figured at just 
about even. 
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THE NATION: Frostbite 


What had been the winter’s worst 
storm, so far, had roared out of the 
Arctic, poked icy fingers as far south as 
the Gulf of Mexico, and blown its frosty 
breath from the eastern foothills of the 
Rockies to the Atlantic Ocean. Last week, 
as the winds died down and snow melted 
into black slush on city streets, two-thirds 
of the United States pondered the dam- 
age: 
€ Florida froze under a severe cold spell, 
and although growers lighted smudge 
pots and heaped dirt around tender young 
plants, they feared that damage to citrus 
and vegetable crops would be consider- 
able. It wasn’t as cold as it had been in 
1940, but it lasted as long; one locality 
recorded an extreme low of 10 degrees 
above zero. The state citrus commission 
clamped a seven-day embargo on fruit 
shipments, so that damage could be 
evaluated. But this much was known: In 
less than a week, the price of a box of 
oranges rose from $2.61 to $4.96. House- 
wives also would pay more for Texas 
lettuce and carrots, and snap beans, to- 
matoes, peppers, cucumbers, cabbage, 
and strawberries from Florida. 

@ The storm slashed into the natural-gas 
stocks of the East’s, industrial heartland, 
shutting down factories and steel mills in 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Birmingham. In 


Black Star 
Lilienthal; In McKellar’s view, even his parents’ birthplace worked against him 


Rockland County, N.Y., which gets its 
gas from Pittsburgh, 2,500 families who 
depend on gas for heat were threatened 
with evacuation from their homes. 


@ Winter tourists at Niagara Falls 
stamped frost-bitten feet as they gaped at 
the 168-foot cataract on the American 
side, which was frozen almost solid. Skiers 
were stranded in Western New York. 
Trains stalled in Iowa snowdrifts. In Mi- 
ami, when thermometers slumped to 32 
degrees, tourists’ spirits followed immedi- 
ately. All over the country, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported, retail sales 
and movie box-office receipts fell off. 

At the week end, the seven-day frigid 
streak broke. Even Northern Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, where February nights 
usually fall to zero, reported “unseason- 
able temperatures” of 25 to 30 degrees 
above zero. As usual, California main- 
tained its individuality. After a severe 
winter drought, rains and high winds 
lashed the Pacific Coast, In California, a 
Greyhound bus was blown off a 75-foot 
embankment by the wind. The driver, the 
only occupant, was injured slightly. 
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MICHIGAN: Sigler’s Search 


The Galahad-like role of the fearless 
prosecutor often leads to political glory. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
began that way, jailing Jimmy Hines, 
Waxey Gordon, and Lucky Luciano. Gov. 
Dwight H. Green of Illinois rose from 
obscurity by catching Al Capone for in- 
come-tax fraud. Sen. Homer E. Ferguson 
of Michigan emerged from a quiet judge- 
ship by exposing Detroit’s vice and 
gambling rackets and implicating ex- 
Mayor Richard W. Reading. Even Harry 
S. Truman was just another senator be- 
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fore he began probing wartime procure- 
ment. 

Until Kim Sigler donned the crusader’s 
mantle three years ago, his political fu- 
ture looked hopeless: Though he had 
spent six years in the ’20s as county prose- 
cutor in Hastings, Mich., he had flopped 
in his lone try for statewide office, the 
attorney generalship, in 1928. He 
switched from the Demogratic to the 
Republican party, but then he failed to 
win even the GOP nomination for state 
senator in 1942. For all the chance he 
had in politics Sigler, a cattleman-veter- 
inary’s son, might as well have been back 
in Nebraska, where he spent his youth as 
a cowpuncher and lumberjack, or at 
Ford’s Highland Park plant, where he cut 
gears to work his way through law school. 

Then, in December 1943, Sigler the 
small-town lawyer was transformed into 
Sigler the Sir Galahad. Appointed prose- 
cutor for the Ingham County grand jury, 
he unveiled a lurid picture of political 
bribery and payoffs. In two years, his 
crusade resulted in 52 assorted lobbyists, 
businessmen, and public officials, includ- 
ing 23 state legislators, being convicted 
or pleading guilty. It was only when he 
went after Frank D. MeKay, former GOP 
boss of Michigan, that he lost a case. Al- 
though Sigler had McKay indicted for 
conspiracy to corrupt certain legislators, 
the Republican boss was acquitted. 
Thereupon Sigler’s enemies had him fired 
as prosecutor in March 1946 for alleged 
extravagance. 

The Old Spizzerinctum: Rather 
than take his ouster lying down, Sigler 
made political capital out of it. Entering 
the GOP primary for governor to vindi- 
cate himself, he easily captured the nomi- 
nation, even though the machine poli- 
ticians snickered that Sigler, like Calvin 
Coolidge’s preacher, was only “against 
‘in.” Unlike Coolidge, Sigler had a spec- 
tacular personality. At 52, he had a 
striking mass of iron-gray hair, white- 
streaked in the center. His Barrymore 
profile was unmarred by the broken nose 
he suffered as a small-time prizefighter. 
Broad-shouldered and trim-waisted, he 
had a natty assortment of 47 suits. A 
typical Sigler costume: Broad-brimmed 
coal-black hat, light-gray form-fitting top- 
coat with black velvet collar, blue suit 
with white pin-stripes, maroon tie and 
matching handkerchief, pearl-gray vest, 
starch-stiff white shirt, ruby cuff links, 
two-tone gloves. 

A master showman, Sigler knew best 
how to sell himself. Stumping 20,000 

miles and making 425 speeches before 
Election Day, he rode a bucking bronco, 
auctioned a heifer, warbled cowboy bal- 
lads, recited poetry, made radio speeches 
without using a single note, and took over 
the controls of his chartered planes al- 
though he never had had a flying lesson. 
Often he told how his first name, Kimber, 
had been shortened because of the popu- 
larity of Rudyard Kipling’s “Kim.” He 
was gregarious as an officer of Rotary 
International, of which he used to be 
district governor. Tirelessly he promised 


“to put spizzerinctum into the Republi- 
can party.” Explaining that “spizzerinc- 
tum” means the “old get-up-and-go,” 
Sigler was nonplussed when the Demo- 
crats found the word also meant: “Taw- 
dry adornment . . . as on a building; 
gimcrackery.” 

Last November, on Election Day, Sig- 
ler piled up a huge plurality of 350,000 
over ex-Gov. Murray D. Van Wagoner, 
an unprecedented margin in a non-Presi- 
dential year. Inaugurated on Jan. 1, he 
promised to restore Michigan “to a posi- 
tion of honor and dignity, with no hint 
of graft or corruption.” The Dewey- 
Green-Ferguson-Truman technique had 
worked again. But there was one hitch: 
In Lansing, he could not carry on the 
formula of unearthing political scandals. 
He had to find another technique. 

Red Rover: Last week Governor Sig- 
ler hit upon a plan. It was as tried and 
true as the prosecutor’s technique. First 
he ordered an investigation of Commu- 
nist influence on college campuses, nota- 
bly the American Youth for Democracy, 
the Communist organization for young 





Detroit Free Press. 
Sigler’s spizzerinctum lashed at Reds 


people which succeeded the Young Com- 
munist League. President John A. Han- 
nah of Michigan State College promptly 
asked the FBI, State Police, and Dun.& 
Bradstreet to check up on the AYD mem- 
bers, and placed six of them on disci- 
plinary probation. 

Next, Sigler expanded his inquiry to 
include Communist influence on state 
employes, charging that Foss Baker, 42- 


year-old field director of the CIO United 
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Public Workers, had joined the Com- 
munist party in 1936. Although the gov- 
ernor stated that membership in the 
Communist party was not sufficient cause 
for dismissal, he added: “I won't hesitate 
a second to order the firing of anyone who 
has engaged in un-American activities.” 

Sigler’s theory: “The way to handle a 
radical is to bring him out into the open, 
so everybody can see what he is trying to 
do.” For assistance in smoking out “agi- 
tators, radicals, Communists, and plain 
s.o.b.’s in Michigan,” he conferred with 
FBI officials in Washington. If the FBI 


_ would help separate “the sheep from the 


goats,” Sigler boasted, “I can take care 
of them myself.” 

Admittedly, the governor was having a 
“swell time.” Day after day, he saw the 
Sigler name and photograph in the news- 
papers: (1) at his inauguration banquet, 
wearing a dress shirt borrowed from Gov. 
Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio; (2) ousting 
the state police commissioner for failure 
to stamp out graft; (3) rearranging the 
furniture in the governor’s office; (4) 
firing a top unemployment-compensation 


-official for malfeasance; (5) castigating 


unethical lobbyists and legislators who 
practice law before state agencies; (6) 
taking off twice weekly for a two-hour 
flight during which “I think things over.” 

But when a Washington reporter last 
week bluntly asked if he was thinking 
over the 1948 GOP nomination for Presi- 
dent, Sigler dodged artfully: “I’m not 
interested in the slightest sense in that. 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan is the outstanding man in Ameri- 
ca for the job.” 
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GEORGIA: Who's a Wool Hat 


In response to numerous inquiries, 
NEwswEEK asked a former Georgia po- 
litical writer to describe the “wool-hat 
boys” who invariably support a Talmadge 
for political office in Georgia. His report 
follows: 


The term “wool hat” is used in ridi- 
cule of rural Georgians. In Kansas, you 
would call them hicks; in Ohio, clodhop- 
pers. The best guess is that the term was 
originated by Georgia townfolk who felt 
superior, especially when they heard a 
countryman ask for a “wool hat”—a broad- 
brimmed felt which sheltered the wearer 
from rain and sun and was the standard 
wear of Confederate soldiers. To a coun- 
tryman who grew cotton and wore cot- 
ton, any other material which came from 
“furrin” parts was naturally called “wool.” 

It’s easy to recognize the wool-hat boy 
on the red clay roads and around the 
cotton fields and in the loblolly pine 
lands. He is tall and lean and straight- 
lipped. He has a big Adam’s apple and 
bearlike hands. His generally unshaven 
face is weatherbeaten and deeply lined 
with passion and prejudice. He doesn't 
have much money or education. He is 
pure Anglo-Saxon and Protestant. The 
wool hat is peculiar to South and Middle 
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Georgia. He is seldom seen in the moon- 
shine uplands of North Georgia, where 
folks are tainted with Republicanism, or 
in the big cities, where slickers are ex- 
posed to liberalism. 

One War, One Georgia: If the 
wool-hat boy is in a rut, he likes it. He 
asks little of the world, so long as the 
“damyankee” lets him alone and the 
“nigger” doesn’t get uppity. He has never 
forgotten his granddad’s tales of William 
Tecumseh Sherman and the March to the 
Sea, of Yankee carpetbaggers and Negro 
voting during the Reconstruction. To 
him, “the war” always refers to the War 
Between the States, never to the first or 
second world war. In some ways, the 
wool hat is a doughty provincial; in 
others, a lynch-minded freebooter who 
is trying to retain slavery in the form of 
peonage. 

The backbone of the Ku Klux Klan, 
the wool-hat boy wants none of revolu- 
tion and little of evolution. Skeptical of 
things he doesn’t understand, he loved 
“Ole Gene” Talmadge because Talmadge 
spoke his language and voiced his 
thoughts about the white primary. When 
I stopped on the road to talk to one 
who was overseeing cotton-picking, he 
complained: “Why don’t the Yankees let 
us alone? We don’t bother them.” Point- 
ing to a large Negro bending over the 
rows of cotton, he continued: “Lord, they 
want that burrhead to vote. It’s beyond 
me. 

The wool hat’s favorite political argu- 
ment is to tell the story about the sharp 
trader from New York who imported 
10,000 monkeys from Africa and tried to 
sell them to Southern planters for use in 
picking cotton. One planter told the 
trader off: “We know what would hap- 
pen. No sooner would we have the mon- 
keys picking cotton than you'd want them 
to go to the polls and vote.” 


Two to One 


For Herman Talmadge and his “wool 
hat” followers there was succor in Geor- 
gia’s courts last week. Two Superior Court 
decisions in Henry County upheld Tal- 
madge’s contention that the legislature 
acted legally in “electing” him governor 
in January. With M. E. Thompson, lieu- 
tenant governor, holding a Floyd County 
Superior Court decision adjudging him 
governor (NEwsweEEk, Feb. 17), Georgia 
would not know until the State Supreme 
Court acted in March who really was the 
chief executive. 


os 


CRIME: Her Father’s Girl 


If there was anything Mary Catherine 
Reardon wanted, her father got it for her. 
To foster her hobby, he bought her all 
the books on butterflies she could read. 

An unusual mentality,” the bookdealer 
commented. And the proud father 
nodded. 

A flick of Mary’s dark brown hair and 
whatever she asked for was hers: her 
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Frontier Revisited: An archer fired into the side of a buffalo in Wyoming in a 
test one-shot bow-and-arrow hunt. When the arrow failed to kill the bull, a rifleman 
finished him off. The archers, deciding against future hunts, said it was too brutal. 





father’s 1946 Lincoln Zephyr coupé for 
dates, ten dollars’ allowance a week. So 
that she would be popular with her class- 
mates at Wydown Junior High School. 
Reardon, a well-to-do St. Louis paint 
manufacturer, bought her friends expei- 
sive gifts and entertained them at the 
circus and theater. It had always been 


that way, ever since Mary was born 14° 


years ago, when J. Vincent Reardon was 
44, “He was more like a grandfather to 
her,” friends of the Reardons said. 

As for her mother—well, Mary,” who 
had a superior IQ of 120, could explain 
her: “Mother created disturbances. She 
was constantly getting drunk.” Police 
records confirmed Mary’s story of a neg- 
lectful mother: Twice Mrs. Reardon had 
been picked up for drunkenness. Reardon 
did not keep any liquor in his big home 
on winding South Price Road in Ladue, 
a fashionable St. Louis suburb. Just soft 
drinks, for Mary’s friends. It was he who 
went to parents’ meetings and chaper- 
oned school picnics. 

Moth and Flame: At 14, Mary was 
tall and well developed for her age: 5 
feet 3 inches, weighing 155 pounds. Until 
Thanksgiving, when she took to playing 
truant, she had been a good student— 
excellent in psychology, English, and 
biology—and an avid reader. Her book 
reviews were posted in the classrooms. 
Plain looking and plainly dressed, she 
had many boy friends. Sometimes two 
or three gangling youths courted her at 
the drugstore where the Wydown crowd 
gathered after classes. 

Her “latest flame” was Michael D’Arcy, 
18, but tall and heavy-set for his age. 
Like Mary, he belonged to the camera 
club; he also had an inordinate fondness 


for weapons. His father had taken two 
knives away from him; recently, his play- 
mates reported, he had acquired a .25- 
caliber Mauser automatic pistol which he 
hid in his school locker. He and Mary 
had practiced target shooting. 

On Friday, Feb. 7, both Mary and 
Michael were driven to school, as usual, 
by their parents. But they left immedi- 
ately, and went downtown. At 5:30 p.m. 
Mary hailed a County Cab at Union Sta- 
tion, explained to the driver that her 
father had a charge account with his firm, 
and ordered him to take them home. En 
route, she changed her mind and directed 
him to the Southern Air Restaurant in 
Wentzville, about 40 miles northwest of 
St. Louis. 

The young couple talked little during 
the long ride. “They seemed to be all 
wrapped up in the back seat,” the cab 
driver said. When he told Mary the bill 
was $14.95, she instructed him to add a 
$4 tip to her father’s account. 

Cabin for a Night: “We went to the 
restaurant,” Mary said, “but we did not 
eat. We walked in to give the driver a 
chance to pull away. Then we walked 
down to the Travelers’ tourist cabins. 
We both talked to the man at the cabins 
and rented Cabin No. 3. We stayed there 
all night. I did not take my clothes off 
and Michael did not either.” 

When Michael failed to return home for 
dinner, his mother, Mrs. Martin W. 
D’Arcy, wife of a deputy collector of 
internal revenue, called Mrs. Reardon. 
She assured Mrs. D'Arcy the two children 
had gone to a movie. When Mrs. D’Arcy 
called again, Mrs. Reardon said there 
was no need to worry, the children were 
on their way home. The cab company, 
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Mary Reardon: “Well, of course. I wanted to know.” 


however, said it told Mrs. Reardon, at 
her request, that her daughter and a boy 
had gone to Wentzville in a cab. 

Vincent Reardon got home at 1 a.m. 
At 7, he drove up to the tourist cabin. 
Mary had just combed her hair, she said, 
when her father knocked. 

“Michael let him in,” she related. 

“He wanted to know whose idea it was 
and why we ran away and if we were go- 
ing to come back home or what. My 
father hit Michael and later said he 
was sorry. Then he said: ‘Come on, 
let’s go home.’ We got into the car. 
I sat in the middle of the back seat 
and Michael sat on my right side. Father 
was driving. 

“Just after we left a filling station . . 

I asked Michael to give me his gun. He 
did. There were not any cars around so 
I just shot my father. I held the gun about 
12 or 14 inches from the back of his head. 
I think he said ‘Huh.’ We may have been 
going 30 or 35 miles an hour at the time. 
The car swerved to the side into a ditch.” 

Bars and Books: Out of control, the 
car rumbled over an embankment and 
smashed into a creek bottom. The im- 
pact plummeted Reardon’s face through 
the windshield; the D’Arcy youth crum- 
pled heavily against the front seat. But 
Mary suffered only a bruised forehead. 
She was conscious when police came. 
When she complained she was cold, they 
covered her with a blanket. 

“How’s the young guy?” she asked. A 
few minutes later, as she was being car- 
ried to an ambulance, she asked: “Is the 
old man dead?” He was—there was a bul- 
let hole in his head, but the cause of 
death was a crushed chest. 

At St. Louis County Hospital, Mary 
coolly confessed shooting her father. Her 
reason: “I was afraid he would send me 
to an old girls’ school. I knew I would not 
have any more freedom.” 

She was combing her hair for photog- 
raphers when police told her that the 
D’Arcy boy had died, too. “Well, of 
course. I wanted to know,” Mary said, 
without missing a stroke of the comb. 

Last week, Mary yawned and giggled 
when a coroner’s jury held her on first- 
degree murder charges. Psychiatrists and 
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. Nevertheless, 


social workers studied her, while St. Louis 
authorities debated where she would be 
tried: in Juvenile Court, the maximum 
sentence would be reform school until 
she was 21; in Circuit Court, the prose- 
cutor would ask for a life sentence. 
Mary said she hoped they would send 
her to a reform school. “They have lots 
of books and I like to read,” she explained. 


St. Valentine's Day, Chicago 


In January, Assistant State’s Attorney 
Edward Healy predicted that if a Chica- 
go jury acquitted John Golding, suspect- 
ed of hijacking slot machines, Golding 
would “be found dead shortly afterward.” 
Golding was acquitted. 
Last week on St. Valentine’s Day two 
methodical gunmen walked up to a 
parked car at a busy West Side corner, 
pumped six bullets into the occupant, 
walked calmly through an empty build- 
ing to a back street, and drove away. The 
vietim: John Golding. 


o~_ 


NEW YORK: Let ’Em Off, Please 


The New York subway system ‘has 
created a race of men and women who 
are all knees and elbows. They are the 
product of evolution and survival of the 
fittest. At least twice every working day, 
the New York subway rider must push, 
squirm, writhe, and wriggle into a hole 
in the ground, twisting and shoving 
through millions of enemy New Yorkers 
who are trying—with purpose equally 
grim—to push, squirm, writhe, and wrig- 
gle out of that very same hole. The sta- 
tions are dark, crowded, and dirty. To 
reach the change booths, the subway rider 
must shoulder aside frail, white-haired 
old women and trample the halt and the 
blind. 

There are literally thousands of New 
Yorkers who have traveled in the sub- 
ways daily since childhood without once 
getting a seat. The cars are so crowded 
that during the rush hours it is impossible 
to squeeze into them unaided. To help 
the hapless passengers, the City of New 
York has thoughtfully provided guards— 
huge, determined men, so muscular that 


when they jam a rider into a car it is as 
if they had shoved his spine through his 
chest. 

Under the circumstances it would be 
surprising if the subway system were not 
one of New York’s favorite political issues. 
Actually, there have been times when it 
was the only political issue. 

Two for a Nickel: The first subway 
line was opened in 1904, with the fare 
pegged at 5 cents. It was privately owned, 
and the first year’s dividends were 30 per 
cent. But, as costs skyrocketed during the 
first world war, profits dwindled; and by 
1920 the owners began to call for a higher 
fare. Tammany Hall was then in control 
of the city, and Tammany Mayor John F. 
Hylan, an ex-engineer on the city’s ele- 
vated trains, resolutely rejected the re- 
quest. After that, Hylan was “the 5-cent- 
fare mayor.” 

In 1928, when the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. went into the courts to raise 
the fare, another Tammany mayor, James 
J. Walker, announced that he would cast 
aside all thought of retiring and run for 
reelection “to save the 5-cent fare.” 

He saved it. But the subways went into 
receivership and in 1940 the city finally 
had to buy them. Precisely nothing was 
settled. The yearly deficit kept growing 
and growing. To meet the deficit the city 
kept increasing real-estate taxes, and real- 
estate owners began to clamor for re- 
lief. The second world war again sent 
costs rocketing to new highs. This year 
the deficit had reached $75,500,000. 

Last week, the clamor of New York’s 
real-estate owners was no more insistent 
than ever; it had been as insistent as it 
could get for years. Not so New York's 
financial situation. State laws strictly lim- 
ited the city’s power to levy taxes; they 
also limited the power to incur debt. 
But the city was desperately in need of 
money. Democratic Mayor William 
O’Dwyer thought it only fair that Re- 
publican Gov. Thomas E. Dewey should 
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give the city an extra $102,000,000 from 
the state’s bulging treasury, and that he 
also should permit the city to borrow 
more from the banks. It was an idea to 
which Governor Dewey was stone cold. 

Not a Dime: Last Monday, Feb. 10, 
the mayor began to set the stage for his 
request. He opened a two-day hearing at 
City Hall on the question of raising the 
subway fare. It was clear from the outset 
that O’Dwyer opposed any increase, as 
did his controller, Lazarus Joseph. Real 
purpose: to prove that a fare raise 
couldn’t solve the city’s financial prob- 
lems. But this realization did not prevent 
a long parade of witnesses from appear- 
ing to argue for a 10-cent fare. The hear- 
ings were broadcast over seven New 
York radio stations. 

Supporters of the 5-cent fare argued 
that raising it would help the big real- 
estate owners by reducing taxes at the ex- 
pense of the subway straphangers. Advo- 
cates of the 10-cent fare said it would not 
lead to lower taxes but instead would give 
the city $83,000,000 in additional reve- 
nue, with which to improve the subways. 

On Wednesday, O’Dwyer went on the 
air. To no one’s surprise, he was still op- 
posed to raising the fare. It would only 
be “a tax on the poor,” cried the mayor 
whose first major act when he took office 
a year ago was to double the sales-tax 
rate. But he conceded the subways were 
a mess. Next day he hopped a train for 
Albany to ask the state legislature for 
permission to borrow an extra $400,- 
000,000 to revamp them. 

The odds were overwhelming that 
O'Dwyer would get nowhere with the 
legislature, which is firmly in the hands 
of the Republicans. But the Democrats 
could make life uncomfortable for Gov- 
ernor Dewey. Even if the subway system 
was as rundown as ever, the 5-cent fare 
issue had been completely renovated and 
refurbished. And it had won elections for 
the Democrats before. 
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‘ tion of the British Empire. 


What the British Crisis Means to Us 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Tn Washington, the British fuel 
crisis registered a warning, a reminder, 
and a chill. 

The warning was that Britain prob- 
ably will need more time and more help 
to get back on a self-sustaining basis 
than heretofore has been estimated. 

The reminder was that American se- 
curity and plans for the or- 
ganization of a firm peace as- 
sume the recovery of Britain. 

The chill was felt by those 
who considered the possi- 
ble consequences if Britain 
should fail or falter. The 
United States is not much 
better prepared than it was 
in 1940 to cope with the 
results of a British collapse 
or of the sudden disintegra- 


The rising forces of native national- 
ism doom the old colonial systems. 
American policy is actively sympa- 
thetic to self-government for colonial 
peoples. The gradual liquidation of the 
British Empire will cause no alarm 
here if: (1) the successor states are 
viable, independent democracies, either 
within or without the British Com- 
monwealth, and (2) if the process 
does not destroy our principal demo- 


cratic bastion on the flank of Europe. 


The British themselves know that 
they can no longer hold together all of 
their empire in its old form. Hence 
the proffers of independence to India 
and Burma. Even the empire-minded 
Churchill was among the first to urge 
that Britain dump the troublesome 
Palestine question into the lap of the 
United Nations. 

However, the sudden disintegration 
of the British system would leave 
chaos. Its rapid shrinkage would add 
immensely to the international burdens 
of the United States. 

The British system will go to pieces 
unless Britain regains a sound eco- 
nomic footing. Owing to loss of over- 
seas investments and to overseas debts 
incurred during the war, Britain re- 
quires a greater margin of exports 
over imports than existed during the 
period between the two world wars. 
The British have built up their ex- 
port trade very rapidly and have rigor- 
ously controlled nonessential imports. 
But it was evident before an almost 
unprecedented blizzard caused an un- 
expected crisis that they would have 
great difficulty in reaching their goal. 
They were not producing enough. 
Lack of manpower and shortage of 





coal, among other factors, seemed to 
fix ceilings which could not easily be 
pierced. 

Under the Anglo-American financial 
agreement, the British are supposed 
to remove all controls on sterling bal- 
ances by July 15 of this year. The com- 
mitment was not iron-clad. It supposed 
that these British wartime 
debts would be scaled down. 
Not only Britain but the 
United States, which had 
written off Lend-Lease and 
was extending a loan, had 
an interest in seeing that 
Britain’s other creditors co- 
operated in helping her get 
back on her feet. But the 
free conversion of sterling 
into other currencies was re- 
garded as a very important 
step toward the restoration of sound 
internationa] trade. Whether Britain 
will be able to meet the July 15 dead- 
line is an open question. 

Another near-term possibility, even 
more disturbing, is that the British will 
feel compelled to reduce their military 
establishment. Despite their economic 
plight, and their shortage of manpower 
at home, they plan to have more than 
1,000,000 persons under arms next 
year. A proportionate effort on our 
part would be more than 3,000,000— 
nearly twice the number called for in 
the President’s budget. A large part of 
the British military establishment—in- 
cluding most obviously the British 
forces in Germany—is serving the same 
basic purpose as American armed 
power. If the British cut much, we 
will have to make up the difference, 
unless the democratic position 
throughout the world is to be left 
in jeopardy. 

Only last week the British Govern- 
ment issued a White Paper saying that 
“the fruits of seven years of intense 
war effort should not be thrown away 
by an ill-considered jettisoning of de- 
fense responsibilities.” But economic 
necessities—in Britain they are real— 
may weaken this admirable resolution, 





The plight of Britain emphasizes 
the recklessness of the Congressional 
Budget Committee in approving a 
slash of $2,250,000,000 in our own 
military expenditures, including funds 
for supporting the military occupation 
of Germany, Japan, Korea, and Aus- 
tria. Instead of less, we may have to 
get ready to spend somewhat more, 
to back up our foreign policy unless 
we want to court disaster. 
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Eddy and the Potentates 


Thirteen months as President Truman’s 
mediator in China confirmed a judgment 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
had formed in 40-odd years of soldiering: 
In diplomacy as in military life, the 
source of a policymaker’s information 
could control his decisions. Last week, 
Marshall asked Under Secretary Dean 
Acheson for a report on State Depart- 
ment intelligence. Acheson’s reply: The 
system was intolerable. 

Marshall’s decisive reaction to that ver- 
dict may or may not affect American for- 
eign policy. But for his publicity-shy as- 
sistant for intelligence, Col. William A. 
Eddy, it meant one more crisis in a career 
that included a crippling combat wound 
in the first world war and highly risky 
cloak-and-dagger work in the second. 

Choice for Nothing: While serving 
as minister to Saudi Arabia last July, 
Eddy was appointed to the intelligence 
post at the insistence of four colleagues in 
the career diplomatic service. These four, 
known within the State Department as 
the “semi-independent potentates,” are 
H. Freeman Matthews, Ellis Briggs, John 
Carter Vincent, and Loy Henderson, re- 
spectively the directors of the offices of 
European, American Republic, Far East- 
ern, and Near-Eastern-African affairs. 

The job they got for the heavy-set, 
sandy-haired Eddy proved to be an 
empty one. Resisting Acheson’s efforts to 
make Eddy’s staff an independent unit 
feeding information directly to the Sec- 


retary and Under Secrevary of State, they 





insisted that as pol- 
icy advisers they 
must control the 
preparation of in- 
telligence. 

Throughout the 
department’s _his- 
tory, that thesis had 
been challenged 
only once—and un- 
successfully. The 
challenger was 
Col. Alfred Mc- 
Cormack, who had 
pumped life into the Army’s moribund 
intelligence system during the war and 
was selected by Secretary James F. 
Byrnes to overhaul diplomatic intelli- 
gence. 

McCormack, inheriting nearly 1,000 
historians, biographers, economists, and 
mapmakers from the wartime OSS, set 
them doing long-range policy research 
and intelligence for the Secretary. He 
insisted his staff be an autonomous unit; 
the “potentates” demanded it be drawn, 
quartered, and placed under their con- 
trol. They won. McCormack was assigned 
a cubbyhole with one telephone and his 
corps of analysts placed in an annex a 
mile away in “Foggy Bottom,” down by 
the gas works. The day he resigned, 
McCormack belatedly won a skirmish: 
He got a larger office. 

Including the Arabic: The 50-year- 
old Eddy who moved into that office is a 


soldier, scholar, and Arabic linguist with 
a practical education in intrigue. Born 
of missionary parents in the ancient 
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Colonel Eddy 





“Buh-leeve Me-e-e...” 





Associated Press 


Freckles, cocker-spaniel pet of Admiral Chester W. 


Nimitz, croons “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms” into a micro- 
phone at a Washington kindergarten benefit show for the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, While Mrs, Nimitz accompanied him, Freckles rendered three encores. 





Syrian city of Sidon, he was educated at 
Princeton and served with the Marine 
Corps during the first world war. 
Wounded at Belleau Wood, he returned 
to teach at Dartmouth and become presi- 
dent of Hobart College at Geneva, N. Y. 

Back in the Marines in the second 
world war, he was named naval attaché 
at Tangier, becoming Ambassador Robert 
Murphy’s right hand in preparing the 
North African landings. The risks earned 
him three rows of ribbons and appoint- 
ment to Saudi Arabia as a career diplo- 
mat. He and his attractive wife, parents of 
two sons and two daughters, now live in 
a Washington suburban home where he 
relaxes after office hours with Arabic 
literature and chess. Despite his limp, 
he plays a lively game of tennis. 

Eddy inherited McCormack’s frustra- 
tions as well as his office. One instance 
occurred when his staff, ordered to pre- 
pare analyses of the world’s diplomacy, 
country by country, specified one Middle 
Eastern regime as conservative-reaction- 
ary. The “potentates” refused to let them 
put it in writing because the Russians 
were saying the same thing. The dispute 
resulted in a decision to omit projected 
chapters on postwar economic policy 
from the super-secret studies. 

Etched in Acid: This and more was 
set down in a clothbound, loose-leaf book 
which Acheson laid before Marshall. The 
Under Secretary implemented his own 
acid comments by pointing to the depart- 
ment organization chart on which the in- 
telligence agency’s. dismemberment was 
depicted. 


Within three days, everyone concerned 
was summoned to Marshall’s office, Crisp- 


ly, the Secretary read an order: The in- 


telligence group was to be realigned and 
made into a single unit, When the de- 


partment moved to the new War Depart: 
ment Building, the unit would be in- 
stalled there. The intelligence reports 
would go straight to the Secretary. 

“You could have heard a pin drop,” 
a witness reported later. Then, reflecting 
on the “potentates” and their tenacity, he 
added: “There'll be a kickback. I don’t 
envy Eddy.” 
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The Blue-Gray Yonder 


If and when Congress enacts unifica- 
tion legislation, the Army Air Forces ex- 
pects to be well-armed with all the props | 
for its promised autonomy. Behind closed | 
doors last week, AAF planners busily set | 
to work to erase all family resemblance 
to the rest of the Army. 

Tentatively they have agreed upon a 
blue-gray uniform “along business-suit 
lines,” and such titles as “airman” and 
“aircraftsman” for GI’s and “flight officer” 
up to “air marshal” for commissioned 
personnel. Disagreement centers on in- 
signia, with one group insisting on sleeve | 
stripes and the other holding out for | 
specially designed collar pins. The J 
droopy caps, except for the color, will 
stay in style. 








Where trains sys’ The quick-stopping 
ability of Action-Traction on wet pavements 
is only one outstanding advantage of The 
General Squeegee Tire. It completes the 
peace-of-mind that comes from the blowout 
protection of extra carcass strength... longer, 
safer mileage from top-quality rubber... 
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Have you ever wondered why whiskies were aged for years in charred wood? 
It is the wood that balances and smooths and enriches the full, natural 
flavor of the distilled ingredients. Here artist Robert Benney pictures barrels 
) of great base whiskies that are destined for Imperial. They are being moved 


into the rackhouse for the long resting period that will bring these whiskies 


to maturity. You, too, are welcome to see how Hiram Walker’s 89-year-old 


talent creates fine whiskey at the Peora distillery, The next time you order 


whiskey choose Inperialas more and mor knowing men are doing every day, 
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Eating by lamplight becomes the simple symbol of Britain’s newest struggle for survival 
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BRITAIN: Will There Always Be an England? 


This was adding insult to injury. Into 
the cold waters of the English Channel 
tumbled 250,000 tons of chalk. The 
White Cliffs of Dover had crumbled. A 
section the Germans shelled in vain 
through most of the war now succumbed 
to the weather that had beaten all Britain 
to the ground. 

This otherwise insignificant incident 
thus took on a highly significant sym- 
bolism. The coal and weather crisis had 
hit Britain with such force, it now be- 
came unlikely that the nation would be 
able to meet the industrial, political, and 
military commitments it had accepted. 
Help could come from only one place— 
the United States. For the moment the 
proud British were able to refuse with 
thanks such gestures as President Tru- 
man’s offer to ship American, coals to 
Newcastle. But the crisis would not be 
long postponed. Probably it would come 
this summer (see Ernest K. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides, page 31). 

Americans who have already been dis- 
turbed by what is happening in Britain’s 
self-liquidating empire now took a dim 
view indeed of what the latest events in 
the grandmother country could mean. 
These Americans fearfully foresaw a 
world where there would not always be 
an England—a world with the United 
States and the Soviet Union rushing to 
fill the power vacuum created by Brit- 
ain’s eclipse as a great power. A colum- 
nist and a newspaper put it this way: 

@ Walter Lippmann: “It is not a bit too 
early to begin facing up to the fact that 
in the United Kingdom and in the Em- 
pire the postwar difficulties are appear- 


ing faster than solutions can be found 
and applied. A crisis of great dimensions 
is manifestly in the making which, if it 
were allowed to run its course, could 
shake the world, and make our own posi- 
tion highly vulnerable and precariously 
isolated.” 

@ The New York Times: “It has suddenly 
projected before our imagination the pic- 
ture of a world without British power, 
without the balance wheel of British 
moderation, without the weight of Brit- 
ain in the democratic scale.” 


The Great Switchoff 


The lights went off in Britain on Feb. 
10. In offices and restaurants Britons 
worked and ate by sputtering candles and 
smoking hurricane lamps. The little elec- 
tric fireplaces that heat many a British 
home stood cold and black. A Conservative 
M.P., Quintin Hogg, complained bitterly 
that the electricity shut-off had exposed 
his 3-week-old baby to the cold of an un- 
heated nursery. 

In the House of Commons itself, four 
of the ten great electric chandeliers were 
shut off. In the dimness beneath, full 
benches and galleries listened ih rare 
silence to the now-familiar defense of the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, Emanuel 
Shinwell. He diagnosed the long-term ,jlls 
of the sickly coal industry and then de- 
fiantly attributed the crisis to the worst 
winter weather since 1894. 

Coal From Newcastle: The battle 
against this weather raged over snow- 
bound countryside, gale-swept coasts, and 
freezing coal docks. Letter writers pro- 





British Combine 


posed that army flame throwers be used 
to melt the drifts and that submarines be 
hooked up to the London power grid. 
The navy convoyed sooty, ice-encrusted 
little colliers that fought whipping seas 
to carry coal from Newcastle to London 
and the south. Battalions of Poles and 
German prisoners worked alongside 10,- 
000 British troops to help clear roads and 
railways. Unions suspended rules and 
thousands thrown,out of work rallied be- 
hind transport workers to move coal to 
the power stations. 

Operation Dump: Over the im- 
mense digging, hauling, and dumping 
operation a special “war cabinet” ruled 
under Prime Minister Attlee. It piled on 
restrictions. The “Great Switchoff’ of 
power—as newspapers called it—was ex- 
tended to all England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Wartime defense regulations were 
invoked to threaten violators with heavy 
penalties—up to $2,000 in fines and two 
years’ imprisonment. Railway passenger 
schedules were cut further; trade papers 
and magazines suspended publication; 
dog tracks closed. More than 800,000 
unemployed went on the dole; in all, at 
least 2,000,000 were jobless and the to- 
tal might reach 6,000,000 before the 
crisis passed. 

After a week (predictions of a three- 
or four-day crisis had been forgotten) a 
victory of sorts came in sight. Slowly but 
perceptibly coal stocks grew. By Sunday 
they were 158,000 tons over those a 
week before. Unless the blizzards struck 
again, the lights might go on and factory 
motors begin to hum by March 1. And a 
promised thaw might destroy the choking 
drifts—while bringing its own problems in 
the form of flooded streams and leaking 
pipes. 
Significance 


‘the long-term results of the coal crisis 
raised grimmer prospects than most Brit- 
ons had believed possible. First and 
foremost, it meant that the life-and- 
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death export drive would fail to achieve 
its goals. For not until spring can British 
industry make up its deficit in raw ma- 
terials and parts and approach full opera- 
tion. And even then it can never recover 
lost production. 

In any case Britain faces a cut in im- 
ports. The American and Canadian loans 
are being drawn on faster than had been 
anticipated. The New Statesman and 
Nation, for example, has proposed cutting 
down on American cigarettes and movies 
and spending the dollars thus saved on 
productive capital goods—including ma- 
chinery for the undermechanized mines. 
Britain will probably also have to aban- 
don the ideal of the 40-hour week 


and forget hope of an early end to 
rationing. 

Two urgent measures might cushion 
some of the effects of the coal crisis: 
stringent rationing of coal—meaning con- 
scious suppression of “unessential” in- 
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dustries with resulting unemployment; 
and the hiring of at least 100,000 foreign 
miners, probably displaced Poles. But 
both measures were certain to be unpop- 
ular with the Labor government’s trade- 
union supporters. And extreme leftists 
would then renew their insistent demand 
that the labor shortage be made up, in- 
stead, by reducing the armed forces and 
cutting Britain’s imperial commitments. 


Shinwell Days 


In Room 550 of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, six telephones clanged con- 
tinuously—even though it was Sunday. 
The next day Britain’s “switchoff’ was 
to begin. All over the apprehensive island 
factory managers, storekeepers, and home 
owners wanted permission to keep lights 
on, or direct orders to turn them off. 
They began calling the Ministry at 5 a.m. 
Feb. 9. Every five seconds a new plea 
poured from the phones into the numb- 
ing ears of weary clerks. Usually they 
drew the hoarse reply: “You'll have to 
pull the plugs... . I’m sorry.” 

The Fuel Minister sat entrenched in 
Room 169, also telephoning. Three wires 
kept him in constant touch with the 
Cabinet, his staff, and officials who had 
to execute the crippling shutdown he 
had ordered. For eleven hours Emanuel 
Shinwell stayed at his desk harassed, 
unpopular, and hungry. At 2:30 that day 
a volunteer worker brought him some 
wartime rations—two Spam _ sandwiches 
and a cup of tea. Even at home the next 
day Shinwell would have done little bet- 
ter—his wife had a cold lunch, for her 
electric stove was off on her husband’s 
orders. 

But a Spam diet was at least preferable 
to the one Shinwell’s many enemies ad- 
vised—his own words. They delighted in 
reminding him that last fall he had as- 
sured the nation there would be no fuel 
crisis this winter. The name Shinwell 
became both a word of reproach and a 
joke. 

@ Lord Swinton attributed the crisis “not 
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The “great switchoff” makes Shinwell,a target for his chilled countrymen 








No Entangling Alliances 


The deepening crisis in Britain 
has made the empire’s fundamental 
ties with the United States more im- 
portant than ever. Last week Lon- 
don learned how Secretary of State 
Marshall feels about one of the 
most vital of diplomatic subjects: 
alliances. Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, 
sends this account of Marshall's 
sentiments as conveyed in a private 
message to Foreign Secretary Bevin. 


The American 25-year treaty 
guaranteeing the disarmament and 
demilitarization of Germany which 
was proposed by former Secretary 
of State Byrnes at the April 29, 
1946, meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, will be 
revived and its adoption pressed 
with renewed vigor by Secretary 
Marshall at the forthcoming Mos- 
cow conference. ' 

In a brief note sent to Bevin last 
week Marshall reiterated his belief 
that the treaty which represented 
Truman’s and Byrnes’s policy, “and 
now represents my own,” is ade- 
quate to cover the security needs 
of the Big Four. In a pointed ref- 
erence to the recent British-Russian 
exchanges on the need for a new 
alliance, Marshall stated that the 
United States will support no trea- 
ties which fail to recognize the 
paramount responsibility of the 
UN Security Council for the main- 
tenance of peace. 











to an act of God but the inactivity of 
Emanuel.” 


@ A conservative club in Pall Mall dis- 
played a vase full of raw carrots with the 
legend: “Try a carrot for night sight dur- 
ing the Shinwell days of fuel economy.” 


€ Britain’s incorrigible pun makers 
touched the depths: “Your Shinwell catch 
up with you.” 

But the newspapers and magazines that 
belabored Shinwell were not joking. The 
least his opponents accused him of was 
gambling with Britain’s economy, and 
losing. The worst was sheer incompe- 
tence and dishonesty. “Mr. Shinwell,” 
wrote The Manchester Guardian, “has 
against him an anthology of fatuous 
prophecies which read tragically now; 
he can be guilty . . . of a shiftiness that 
is hard to reconcile with a wish to tell 
the truth.” The Economist labeled him 
“a public. danger,” a Minister “who can 
never open his mouth without rancor and 
vilification . . . Mr. Shinwell has blown 
so hot and so cold that he has no credit 
left... Mr. Attlee would be well advised 
to shed the load.” 

On all sides the Labor government as 
well as Shinwell was lambasted for its 
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slowness and for failing to do the very 
thing it boasted of doing best—planning 
for the future. Despite the sound and 
fury of their attacks, however, the Con- 
servatives were obviously both unwilling 
and incapable of precipitating a crisis. 


Sidelights in the Dark 

British coal-crisis sidelights: 
@ BBC announcers asked at intervals: 
“Surely there must be one electric light 


. bulb that’s burning unnecessarily. Why 


not try listening to the radio in darkness?” 


« A Bond Street jeweler showed a spe- 
cial window display of candelabra. Candle 
factories, although they topped the list of 
essential industries encouraged to keep 
running, couldn’t meet the demand. 
Stocks went down and prices went up. 
A run on flashlight batteries emptied 
stores. 


@ Pubs apologized because the beer was 
cold. Britons like it lukewarm. 

€ A London matron, caught between 
floors when the power cutoff stopped her 
elevator at 2 p.m., stayed there until the 
current came on at 4. 

@ At the Hammersmith Palais de Dance 
a plump, fluffy-haired girl of 17, Brenda 
Robinson, won the National Coal Board’s 
contest for Britain’s “Coal Queen.” She'll 
get a screen test and will tour the coun- 
try to inspire miners to dig faster. 


‘It’s Bloody Awful’ 


The British coal crisis made the Colo- 
nel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady sisters un- 
der the skin. A NEWSWEEK correspondent 
in London sends this account of how the 
scarcity of fuel hit high and low. 


In the Pub: When I was in London in 
the autumn of 1939, Jack Williams was 
cheerily dispensing good beer in a bright, 





warm, crowded pub behind blackout cur- 
tains. He was ready for Germans, ready 
for anything. One night last week I 
groped my way down a narrow lane off 
Fleet Street to the Rose and Crown. - 

It was 9 o'clock, once a busy hour. 
But inside the Rose and Crown, Jack sat 
alone by a tiny fire, his moon face a study 
in gloom. “Where have you been?” he 
asked sourly. “And where’s my other 
customers? That’s what I want to know.” 

“I see you’ve got some coal,” I said, 
moving closer to the fire. “Where did you 
get it?” 

“Don’t ask me embarrassing questions,” 
said Jack with a dour smile. “Bloody well 
not from old Manny (Fuel Minister 
Emanuel Shinwell).” 

“You're really having trouble here?” 
I asked. 

“T’ve ’ad it,” said Jack. “It’s all I can 
do to keep beer in the cellar from freez- 
ing. And you know wot ’appened to my 
tropical fish?” 

“Go on,” I said. “I had eight in the 
tank upstairs,” said Jack sadly, “all very 
rare. Last night I put the poor little tykes 
in front of the coal fire to keep ’em from 
freezing. This morning when I got up 
they was gasping their heads off. And 
Roscoe, the littlest one, was stone dead. 
Smothered to death.” 

In the Club: Lord H. is usually at the 
bar at the Mayfair Club before lunch 
when he is in town from his country 
place in Sussex. There he was the other 
day surrounding a small whisky. Lord H., 
the roly-poly, junior Blimp type, wore a 
frayed shirt and heavy pullover under his 
jacket. 

“Went to my coal supplier yesterday,” 
he grumbled. “Man said he could let 
me have lots of coal but the government 
wouldn’t let him. Two trucks he had. 
Went home and looked out my window 
at the great bloody coal pile my neigh- 
bor has. I swear it never seems to go 
down. And y’know what he uses it for? 


Associated Press Radiop 


To heat a greenhouse full of carnations.” 

I mentioned Shinwell. Lord H. 
purpled. 

“Why the bloody hell doesn’t he go 
back to Poland?” he roared. 

In the Boudoir: The lights in a 
Jermyn Street restaurant went out 
promptly at 2 p.m. and a cadaverous 
waiter lit candles on the occupied tables. 
Patricia said a naughty seven-letter word. 

“That's disloyalty, probably punishable 
by a 100-pound fine and three months 
in jail,” I said. 

“They won't have me up,” she said 
brightly. “I’ve got it fixed. This morning 
I had quite a job of face putting on to 
do and I couldn’t do it in that gloomy 
old bathroom. So I dug out my old black- 
out shutters and put them up. Then I 
turned on the light. Doesn’t my face look 
better, darling?” 


Three Jeers for Royalty 


“It’s a case of the ship leaving the 
sinking rats.” 

A British miner made this bitter and 
unprecedented comment last week when 
he saw pictures of King George, Queen 
Elizabeth, and the two princesses enjoy- 
ing the sunshine on the battleship Van- 
guard on their way to South Africa. In 
theaters, occasional boos, derisive laugh- 
ter, or stony silence greeted movies of 
the royal shipboard’ accommodations 
described by the announcer as “aus- 


tere.” The London Daily Worker ran 


mildly sarcastic cartoons about the roy- 
al family. 

Such a reaction to royalty had hardly 
been seen in Britain since the early days 
of Queen Victoria’s unpopularity. The 
blame was put on the unhappy coinci- 
dence of the South African tour and the 
coal crisis, and the maladroit publicity 
produced by the pictures and chatty lit- 
tle stories about sunbathing, moonlight 
swimming, and dancing aboard the Van- 
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Royalty soaking up African sunshine aboard the Vanguard annoys The Daily Worker back in frozen Britain 
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One of the most enthusiastic National users to 
be found anywhere is a manufacturer employing 
about 60 people in his office and factory, and 
having a daily posting of accounts receivable of 
only about 40. 

While no one, or two, or even three, of his 
accounting jobs would have justified machine 
operation, yet his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine is so flexible that, 
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able distribution and general ledger; payroll— 
both checks and cash; stock records—on order 
and on hand; salesmen’s commission accounts; 
and sales distribution by products and by sales- 
men—all accurate, all balanced, all up to the 
minute at any moment! 

Prior to his use of the National machine, two 
of these jobs—stock records, and sales distribu- 
tion—were not available at all. And the others 
meant endless work, with all of the usual dupli- 

In just a matter of seconds this Multiple-Duty National Ac- cations, triplications, month-end peaks, and 
counting Machine changes from one type of work to another. laborious searches for differences. 

The removable form bars, which make this possible, simply lift If you employ from about 50 people up, let 
out and snap in—no screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. _ local National vie anmnemaersnciael show ; ae 
exactly how the right National 
accounting system can save you 
time and money, while giving you 
better control of your own busi- 
ness. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 
9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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Trojan Horse in Berlin? Stalin’s Trouble-Shooter Prepares . . . 


Last December, there arrived in Ber- 
lin a man whose presence usually means 
that something big—and unpleasant—is 
under way. His name was Beria—Lav- 
renti P. Beria. To the Russians for 
years, his name spelled NKVD-—the 
dreaded security police now called 
MVD-which Beria formerly headed. 
To the Western Powers—and_particu- 
larly to the United States—his appear- 
ance in Berlin boded no good. For 
Beria, now Generalissimo Stalin’s super 
trouble-shooter, had come to prepare 
the Russians in Germany for whatever 
may be the results of the Moscow peace 
conference next month. 

If the conference achieves the unifi- 
cation of Germany, the Russians will be 
prepared to fight the great political 
battle for the Reich. If it fails then the 
Soviet zone’ will be organized as an inte- 
grated part of the Russian system. 

Beria left Berlin before Jan. 1, after 


he had been operated on for a liver 


complaint by a German doctor, E. Fer- 
dinand Sauerbruch. The sequel to his 
trip occurred in Moscow during the first 
week in January. Most of the leading 
Soviet officials in Germany from the 
commander, Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky, 
on down, were summoned to the Soviet 
capital for discussions. Following this 
meeting things began to move fast. By 
last week the Soviets were well on 
their way toward a new organization of 
German industry, politics, and bureauc- 
racy, and of their own military admin- 
istration. Now James P. O’Donnell, chief 
of NEwsweex’s Berlin bureau, has sent 
the material for this first detailed picture 
of what the Russians have done. 


Industry: The showdown issue at 
Moscow will come on the Russian de- 
mand for reparations from current Ger- 
man production. Until now they have 
been taking from their own zone some 
$240,000,000 a month in reparations 


- from current production. This flagrantly 


violated the Potsdam Agreement. 


In preparation for the Moscow con- 
ference, the Soviets on Jan. 15 dramat- 
ically announced that they would take 
no more reparations from their zone. 
Behind this lay the fact that they had by 
then completed the organization of the 
biggest cartel in Europe—Sowietische 


Aktiengesellschaft (SAG), formerly - 


known as Sowietische Industrie A. G. 
The combine owns approximately 40 





Sovtoto 


Beria: The boss behind the boss 


per cent of the industry in the Soviet 
zone. It includes the Buna synthetic- 
rubber works in Merseburg, I. G. Farben 
and Krupp plants, the vast Leuna syn- 
thetic-oil works in Bitterfeld, iron, steel, 
and cement factories, and the seven 
largest brown-coal mines. All together its 
200 concerns employ 400,000 workers. 

This trust is owned outright by the 
Soviet Government. There has never 
been any Allied Control Council ban 
against an occupying power thus buying 


up German plants. Since these concerns 
are now Russian property, Moscow pre- 
sumably will be able to maintain its con- 
trol even in a unified Reich. Further- 
more, the Soviets will be able to argue 
that the SAG output should not be 
counted as part of the new German rep- 
arations they demand. 

Politics: The Russian’s Jan. 15 an- 
nouncement on reparations also marked 
the beginning of a drive to reorganize 
their political position in Germany. 
This had been undermined when the 
Russian-backed Socialist Unity party 
(SED) was badly beaten in the October 
Berlin municipal elections. Apparently 
the question of whether or not to aban- 
don the SED was heavily debated both 
during Beria’s Berlin visit and the Mos- 
cow meeting. 

The decision was again to try the 
SED. Its leaders were summoned to 
Karlshorst, Russian headquarters in 


‘Berlin, upbraided for past failures, and 


told they had one more chance. Walter 
Ulbricht, the top German Communist 


_ leader, was reported to have been in- 


structed to “begin talking and thinking 
like a German and to forget that he had 
ever been in Moscow.” 

The Russians then allowed SED lead- 
ers themselves to make the reparations 
announcement, and at the same time to 
say that the Soviets had promised to 
raise the level of German industry in 
their zone to half again what it was at 
the height of Hitler’s power. SED lead- 
ers have also been permitted to intimate 
that the Russians would agree to restore 
some of the Eastern German territory 
now administered by Poland. 

These were almost painfully obvious 
moves to curry favor with the German 
public. But the Russians well realized 
how necessary it was. For the SED, be- 
cause of its obvious Soviet backing, has 
always been an unpopular minority. For 
this reason, Russians have apparently 
been playing with an alternative policy 





guard. A. J. Cummings, London News 








Chronicle, columnist, advised: “Be sen- 
sible . . . To send the royal family in a 
cattle boat and on short rations would be 
an affront to the dominion and would 
excite universal. disdain.” 


Happy Days 


The crowd of 8,000 shivering Lon- 
doners outside St. Margaret’s Church near 
Westminster Abbey booed when they saw 
Prime Minister and Mrs, Attlee, But at 
a pudgy-cheeked, pink little man in a top 
hat the onlookers cheered: “Good old 
Winnie. You show them as you did be- 
fore. See us through, Winnie.” To the 
fresh, pretty young girl in a bride’s dress 
by his side women called: “Happy days, 
dearie . . . you're your father’s daughter.” 


Winston Churchill smiled. Mary 
Churchill smiled. Then they both went 
inside the church. A mere four candles 
lighted its cavernous depths. Guests shuf- 
fled their cold feet and enviously eyed 
one who had come in fleece-lined boots. 
Like the rest of Britain, the church had 
no coal and little light. 

Nonetheless the marriage of Mary 
Churchill to Capt. Christopher Soames of 
the Coldstream Guards was one of the 
least austere occasions in Britain last 
week, Some 800 guests attended the 
ceremony and reception. Then the couple 
sped away for a honeymoon in Switzer- 
land. Thereafter they will return to Paris 
where Soames is Assistant Military At- 
taché—and where he won the wartime 
Prime Minister’s daughter in a whirlwind 
courtship last fall. 


Pity on the Prime Minister 

The British Government pays Prime 
Minister Attlee a salary of $40,000 a 
year. It takes back all but $13,948 in 
taxes. In 1987 Stanley Baldwin received 
only $20,000 for the same job.* But 
after taxes he still kept $14,980. In the 
House of Commons last. week Hugh 
Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
reluctantly brought up this example of 
the mounting tax burden that makes the 
Englishman of today financially worse off 
than he was in 1937. So that Attlee would 
have enough money to meet the obliga- 
tions that come with the job, he ruled 
$16,000 of Attlee’s salary a tax-free ex- 
pense allowance, giving him a take-home 
pay of more than $20,000. 





*Using the current rate of exchange. 
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. . for Russia to Swallow Its Own Zone or Create a Red Reich 


—to come to terms with the powerful 
and popular Social Democrats (SPD). 

This, however, has been easier to 
plot in Karlshorst than to put into op- 
eration. The Social Democrats have been 
banned in the Russian zone and have 
been a particular target for Soviet ani- 
mosity in Berlin. The worst obstacle of 
all is the Social Democrats’ chief, Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher. Uncorruptible and 
fearless, he has denounced the Soviets 
time and again. 

Bureaucracy: In preparation for the 
post-Moscow period, the Soviets have 
set up their own German central gov- 
ernment for the Russian zone. Its twelve 
ministries are located in the huge air-force 
building Reichsmarshal Goring built 
(now handsomely renovated after bomb 
damage). These ministries are packed al- 
most solidly with members of the SED. 
When and if the administration of the 
Reich is unified, this circumstance would 
give the Russians reliable cadres in all 
branches of the government. 

The Russians have also set up a Ger- 
man interior ministry, the Zentral Ver- 
waltung des Innern. Its main office is in 
the former Bergmann electrical works in 
the Berlin suburb of Wilhelmsruh. This 
ministry controls all Russian zone police, 
including political police. Its chief is a 
Hamburg Communist named Erich 
Reschke, a short, fat, nearly bald man 
with dark blond hair around his tem- 
ples. He was the first political prisoner 
to be sent to Buchenwald (in 1933). 
He was liberated by the Americans in 
1945. The real power, however, is 
supposed to be held by Reschke’s dep- 
uty, Hans Kahle, formerly a high officer 
in the International Brigade in Spain. 

SMA: The German central govern- 
ment parallels on many levels the Soviet 
military administration (SMA) for the 
Russian zone. This has been organized 
with the headquarters and various sec- 
tions in Berlin and the zone itself di- 
vided into five lander, or states. Mar- 


shal Sokolovsky, the nominal chief, is a 
protégé and close friend of Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukoff, the conqueror of 
Berlin. Sokolovsky and his military ad- 
ministrators on the whole seemed to 
stand for good relatiéns with the West- 
ern Powers and were on pleasant terms 
with the Americans and British. 
However, even before Beria’s visit, 
their authority was often undermined 





Sovfoto 
Sokolovsky: Shadowed commander 


by orders sent from Moscow. After Beria 
departed a sort of “shadow administra- 
tion” was apparently set up as a per- 
manent check on Sokolovsky and his or- 
ganization. This shadow administration 
evidently has direct contacts with Mos- 
cow. It is probably part of the MVD. 
Thus, even in a unified Reich it should 
be possible for Moscow to keep a close 
check on all its representatives. 

Out of this new SMA setup there 
have emerged two hitherto unknown 
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figures. Both have apparently been in 
Germany for more than a year; both 
have stayed out of the limelight. But 
as far as Allied observers can make out, 
these are the men who really run the 
Soviet organization in the Reich: 


@ Lt. Gen. Vasily Emilianovitch Maka- 
roff. The Germans call him “der zweite 
Stellvertreter” or “second deputy.” He 
is apparently the “gray eminence” of 
the Soviet military administration. He 
seemingly exercises a sort of veto power 
on Sokolovsky, although this is prob- 
ably done not directly but through a 
MVD intermediary. On several recent 
occasions he has personally overruled 
Sokolovsky. 

As early as 1940 Makaroff was a 

Deputy People’s Commissar. Two years 
later he was promoted to political com- 
missar of an army division with the rank 
of major general. Thereafter he rose 
through army-political ranks. 
@ General Georgieff (first name un- 
known). His job previously has been 
concerned, not with the Soviet zone, but 
in keeping tabs on political parties in 
Western Germany—in Reichspolitik as 
distinguished from Zonenpolitik. 

Georgieff is just a little over 50. But 
he ranks as an old Bolshevik because he 
participated in the revolution as a youth. 
In those early days he was a great ad- 
mirer of Trotsky and even today re- 
marks: “Trotsky’s autobiography is a 
great historical classic which I enjoy 
reading. He, of course, is inaccurate 
whenever he is describing . . . his ene- 
my Stalin, Otherwise his account is ex- 
cellent.” 

Georgieff is a Siberian with definitely 
Eastern features—almond eyes, and a 
swarthy complexion. He spoke no Ger- 
man when he arrived in the Reich, but 
has been learning it with difficulty. He 
has an immense capacity for vodka and 
on occasion has ruined the evening for 
Germans with weak stomachs by forcing 
toast after toast upon them. 








FRANCE: Minimum Vital 


Elisabeth Deliscouet has a grievance. 
She is a 33-year-old typist in a French 
Government ministry in Paris. She earns 
$55 a month, of which $10 goes for a 
hotel room in a populous working-class 
district near the Place de la Nation, and 
$36 for food. She gets one filling but usu- 
ally meatless meal a day in the ministry 
canteen for 20 cents. Her other two meals, 
which she cooks over a gas burner in her 
hotel room, consist of bread, soup, vege- 
tables, and occasionally cheese. Meat, 
coffee, wine, and sugar are beyond her 
purse, 

Her other $9 a month goes for subway 
fare and incidentals such as saving for a 
pair of wooden-soled shoes. In the last 
four years she bought one cloth coat 


with lamb sleeves. This cost $17 and 
meant saving for several months. 

Elisabeth says: “Look at me, 33, and 
I wish I were married, but what chance 
have I got? I can’t make myself attractive. 
I am stuck in a hotel room because I 
can't afford to go anywhere, even the 
films. I can’t meet people, I have no 
future. I've a horse’s strength, but I’m 
worried how long it will last with this 
inadequate diet. I don’t ask for the 
moon. I think I could make a decent life 
with 9,000 francs [$75] a month. That’s 
why I'll be in the strikers’ parade this 
afternoon.” 

Georges Hugonet, a 32-year-old Paris 
mail carrier, also has a grievance. He 
earns $109 a month. He has three chil- 
dren. His wife, a concierge, gets $2.50 a 
month and the use of one dark ground 
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floor room plus the use of the kitchen. 
Georges bought his last suit five years 
ago. Georges is less articulate than Elisa- 
beth. He merely says stubbornly: “I’m not 
unreasonable, I merely ask a minimum to 
keep my family decently and, believe me, 
I'll be marching with the strikers.” 


Big Parades: Twenty thousand 
Georges and Elisabeths, all government 
employes, stopped work on the afternoon 
of Feb. 14 at 3 o'clock and marched in 
two separate giant parades, one on the 
Left bank and one on the Right, until long 
after darkness ended the gusty gray day. 
Postmen, teachers’ unions, groups from 
various ministries, and others formed 
lines on side streets and joined the main 
processions as directed by loudspeakers 
atop trucks, Hundred of placards read: 
“Minimum Vital,” and the marchers 
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Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 

problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “brush off’? DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches— causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 

With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
80¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
QO BRUSHING 
<= 


Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 
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chanted the phrase in cadenced French 
style. . 

The “minimum”: a 7,500-franc monthly 
wage (about $63). 

Only a few Communist strikers carried 
such irrelevant signs as “Down With 
Trusts,” although the walkout was in- 
spired by the Red-dominated General 
Confederation of Labor. The majority 
were good natured but looked tired and 
listless. Three little brothers aged 4, 5, 
and 7, wearing little blue coats and blue 
berets, stood on the curb waiting for 


teacher to march by. Spying her, they 
screamed; “There she comes, minimum 


vital, minimum vital!” 
Thousands of other workers joined the 


four-hour strike, Police left their poss 


Police stations and post offices closed, 


Buses and Métro trains stopped for two 
hours, telephone service ceased until 
8 o'clock. Meanwhile Paris was without 
newspapers. All pressmen and mechanical 
workers walked out after their demand 
for a 25 per cent wage increase was re- 
jected. Throughout France an estimated 
5,000,000 state workers left their jobs. 

The same day Premier Paul Ramadier 
told the Assembly the government could 
not grant the strikers’ demands without 
undermining the deflation program begun 
by Léon Blum. He warned the demon- 
strators: “There is a limit beyond which 
the expression of public discontent and 
anger involves the question of whether 
the government is sovereign or whether 
private interests are greater than the na- 
tional sovereignty.” 


Return of Abd-el-Krim 


On May 30, 1926, an imposing figure 
in flowing Arab robes dismounted from 
a magnificent white horse before a 
French general. Courteously but with- 
out humility, he surrendered. French 
troops gaped at this tribal chieftain. With 
a small but fanatical force, he had de- 
fied the French and Spanish armies for 
five years. He was Abd-el-Krim, fearless 


war lord of the Moroccan Riffs, whose ~ 


dreams of a North African empire col- 
lapsed when he boldly attacked both the 
French and Spanish. 

The “Napoleon of the Riffs” asked no 
mercy. But the French, recalling the de- 
cent treatment he gave his captives, 
promised him an honorable exile. With 
Fatima and Aicha, his two favorite wives, 
and a retinue of relatives and servants, 
Abd-el-Krim was sent to Réunion Island 
in the Indian Ocean. There he lived quiet- 
ly on an allowance from the French Goy- 
ernment. 

Pardon from Boredom: But life in 
the luxurious colonial mansion amid the 
red-blooming flamboyant trees soon bored 
the fierce mountain chieftain. In 1934 
and 1936 he broke his proud silence to 
ask freedom to “be useful to France.” 
France said no. In 1989 he volunteered 
to return to Morocco to recruit native 
warriors for the Allied cause, France was 
appreciative but wary. When France was 
liberated in 1944, the Moorish ‘fighter for 


the fourth time asked that his exile be 
partially lifted. Again the answer was no. 
Last week, after 21 years, France final- 
ly relented. Eager to please the discon- 
tented North African Arabs, the Foreign 
Ministry on Feb. 12 announced Abd-el- 
Krim’s release. But the Franco govern- 
ment charged the action was a “French 
Communist” move to embarrass Spain. 
Abd-el-Krim and his household—now 
grown to 40—are expected to sail within 
five weeks aboard the André le Bon for 
the French Riviera. There the aging and 


tired war lord may have his wish: to die, 
if not in Riff mountains, at least on Medi- 


terranean shores, 


REICH: The Man in Cell 18 


In Spandau prison in Berlin workmen 
last week prepared a block of cells for 
new tenants: Rudolf Hess and six other 
Nazis condemned to long imprisonment 
by the Nuremberg war-crimes tribunal. 
Glass or other material that might be 
used for suicide was removed. The only 
furniture: a cot, table, chair, and toilet 
for each cell. The prisoners, who will 











International 
Noblesse Oblige: Prince Takamatsu 
(foreground), brother of Emperor Hiro- 
hito, recently attended a benefit ball for 
Japanese repatriates in a Tokyo dance 
hall. The cabaret manager stands behind 
with Eiko Manabe, chosen “Miss Tokyo.” 
“I'd dance,” the 42-year-old prince te- 
marked, “but the floor is too crowded.” 
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Thoughtful hosts, with faultless entertaining 
as the goal, put Kentucky Tavern on their 
team. One of the world’s great whiskies, 
this famous bottled-in-bond bourbon is emi- 
nently worthy of the high esteem accorded it 
by the discriminating for three generations. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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shortly be transferred from the Nurem- 
berg jail, will be separated by empty 
cells to prevent communication. Hess, 
Hitler’s deputy fiihrer, who drew a life 
sentence, will occupy cell No. 13. 


Hell on Four Wheels 


The following conversation on the 
joys of four-power government was heard 
last week in the Kommandatura, the seat 
of the Allied quadripartite regime in 
Berlin: 

“Colonel Blank has given up smoking, 
drinking, and running around.” 

“Why?” 

“Somébody reminded him that maybe 
hell is run on a quadripartite basis!” 


Po 


DUTCH: Bootees and Saddles 


Outside the white stucco palace in 
Soestdijk, Holland, sentries from two 
rival Dutch regiments last week awaited 
the birth of Crown Princess Juliana’s 
fourth child. Both the artillerymen, inside 
the palace area, and the cavalrymen, 
camped outside the grounds, hoped to fire 
the first salute honoring the royal off- 
spring. 

The artillery obviously was in a better 
position to get the news first. The cavalry 
commandant had therefore resorted to 
military strategy. He unobtrusively sta- 
tioned a soldier at the palace near the 
communications room with a radio trans- 
mitter to relay the news. 

All went well until a Dutch news- 
agency employe noticed the “inside man,” 
and things began to happen. The cavalry 
commandant was told to dismantle the 
radio. The General Staff ordered the 


transmitter locked up. Extra guards were . 


placed about the communications room. 
The cavalrymen retreated disconsolately 
to their bivouac outside the grounds. 


Por 


SWEDEN: Dream Man 


For 40 years a Swedish homesteader 
named Henrik Karhunen experienced a 
recurrent dream of striking gold in the 
Torne River valley above the Arctic.Circle 
near the Finnish border. For 40 years 
Karhunen haunted that valley and was 
never able to identify the spot he saw in 
his dream. Last week he actually found 
it—and it proved to contain not only a 
rich vein of gold but also one of silver. 
The happy 80-year-old prospector staked 
his claim and commented: “I’m still not 
100 per cent happy, for a man my age has 
nothing to spend money on but liquor 
and song, and I’m getting pretty deaf.” 


Pa 


PALESTINE: In UN’s Lap 


A NEwswEEX correspondent in London 
last week asked a Colonial Office official 
to comment on American press criticism 
of British actions in Palestine. He replied: 

Really, old boy, it would be a waste of 
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time—we are almost certainly going, so it 
doesn’t matter.” After thirty years of 
thankless guardianship, Britain prepared 
to give up trying to solve the insolvable 
in the Holy Land—although British troops 
will not be withdrawn for a long time to 
come. On Feb. 14 Foreign Secretary 
Bevin recommended that Britain refer the 
entire problem to the United Nations. 
The Cabinet agreed. 

When the UN General Assembly meets 
in September the UN will be asked to 
take over. Officials saw little chance that 
Britain’s UN representative would even 
be authorized to suggest a settlement plan. 

Cold Farewell: At 3 p.m. on Feb. 14 
Bevin met the Arab delegates to the ill- 
starred Palestine conference for the last 
time. In his poorly heated Carlton Gar- 
dens house Bevin advised the Arabs of 














CHINA: Tumbling Money 


Two bronze lions bare their teeth in 
front of one of Shanghai’s biggest banks, 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai on the 
famous Bund. To passing Chinese the 
lions symbolize wealth and power, and 
they have worn the paws a shiny yellow 
by touching them for good luck. Last 
week not even a touch of the paws did 
Chinese much good. The wildest spiral 
of China’s already dizzy inflation hit the 
country’s business capital. It plunged 
the 4,000,000 Shanghai Chinese even 
deeper in poverty and debt. 

A crash had long been expected in 
inflation-rid China. For weeks the citi- 


zens of Shanghai have carried their 
money around in wads of $500 bills. 
That was about the cheapest denomina- 





Associated Press 


A refugee Jewess resists a British Tommy boarding a ship at Haifa 


the government’s decision. One by one 
the Moslems made their last formal state- 
ments—they would approve no scheme in- 
volving any form of partition or any form 
of Jewish immigration. Bevin politely 
thanked them. The Arabs filed out and 
prepared to leave frigid London. Jewish 
Agency leaders packed their bags too. 
Two weeks ago they had rejected 
Bevin’s last proposal for establishing 
semi-autonomous Arab and Jewish states 
under a strong British-administered cen- 
tral government. 


Without Prejudice 


Maurice Richardson, a correspondent 
for The London Sunday Observer, last 
week sent from Palestine this understand- 
ing—and admiring—example of Jewish 
humor: 

“Me: ‘I intend to be as objective and 
detached as a visitor from Mars.’ 

“A Jewish tailor: “And how is the Jew- 
ish problem on Mars?’ ” 


tion in circulation—enough to buy a good 
newspaper. But on Feb. 11 the value of 
the yuan (Chinese dollar) dropped even 
lower. Among the reasons: gold specula- 
tion, a new issue of $5,000 and $10,000 
bills, and an unauthorized threat by the 
American Consulate to raise United States 
import duties on Chinese exports sub- 
sidized by the government. 

In the dingy Shanghai money ex- 
changes on Feb. 11 it took as high as 
$19,000 CNC (Chinese National Cur- 
rency) to buy one American dollar. The 
previous week the rate was 9,000 to 1; 
the official rate, 3,350 to 1. As paper 
money depreciated, the value of gold 
rose: 26 per cent between Feb. 7 and 
Feb. 10, and another 25 per cent within 
the next 24 hours. The same day leading 
stocks skyrocketed 20 points in five min- 
utes, forcing the exchange to close. 

Let Them Eat Gold: This financial 
paroxysm meant riches for speculators 
who bought low and sold high. But it hit 
the average Chinese where it hurt most— 


in his rice bowl. The price of Shanghaf’s 
staple food doubled, although stocks were 
adequate. Hoarders rushed to buy up 
rice, while merchants closed their doors 
in hopes of even further increases. Cus- 
tomers at one rice shop rioted and walked 
off with most of the stock. 

Poor and wealthy Chinese alike tried 
to unload their paper yuan. They queued 
up outside jewelry shops to exchange it 
for solid gold or silver trinkets. The 
jewelers bought gold bars from the gov- 
ernment and hastily fashioned rings and 
bracelets to meet the terrific demand. 
Car owners jammed filling stations to buy 
gasoline. Imported at the low official 
exchange rate, it retailed more cheaply 
than drinking water distilled from the 
Whangpoo River. 

In Nanking on Feb. 16 Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek admitted the situation 
threatened “even the survival of the 
Chinese nation.” The government re- 
vised the official exchange rate to 12,000 
to 1 and forbade private transactions in 
gold and United States dollars. It also 
banned strikes, reimposed wartime wage 
and price controls, called in valuable 
Chinese assets abroad, and, to help fill 
the depleted treasury, put up for sale 
extensive government-owned industries. 
Significance--—- 

Shanghai’s latest financial crisis was 
inevitable and expected. Its basic cause 
was the imposition of two years of civil 
strife upon an industry and finance al- 
ready wrecked by eight years of foreign 
war. Furthermore, the Central govern- 
ment collects in taxes only about one- 
fourth of the money it spends. Printing 
presses make up the deficit, as they have 
for the past ten years. Since roughly 
three-fourths of the government budget 
goes for war, this inflation will increase 
as long as fighting continues. 

Secretary of State Marshall knows that 
the Chinese Communists are eagerly 
awaiting and abetting Nationalist China's 
complete economic collapse. Neverthe- 
less the State Department is unwilling to 
extend large-scale financial aid to the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime until it reforms 
itself. More UNRRA aid will be received, 
along with additional American relief if 
approved by Congress. But pump-prim- 
ing the Nationalist government in its 
present condition, the State Department 
feels, would be throwing money away. 
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JAPAN: Dear Voter: 


Many rural Japanese last week were 
convinced that Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
deserved their support. General of the 
Army MacArthur himself, it seemed, had 
given Yoshida high praise. Reason: oa 
Feb. 8, when newspapers published the 
general’s letter to the premier reogm- 
mending a new general election, the let 
ter began formally: “Dear ¥ 
Readers mistakenly interpreted the Jape 
nese character for “dear” in its 
meaning: “trustworthy and lova 
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He talked independence in a 21-gun voice 





He was a solemn boy of 12 when he left Scotland He got an old ship and went out to explain American 
to go to sea, and the hard-fisted skippers soon independence with the iron eloquence of a 
showed him how tyranny tastes. John Paul Jones man-o’-war’s guns. He mustered his own crews, 
never liked:that taste. paid them with his own money, poured his healch 
Bat he as spunky and quick, and he got ahead. and strength into it, and was old at 40. But always his 
: Apprentice, mate, captain, owner. John Paul Jones guns kept talking independence, and we know 
% = got ahead... but there was something else he wanted. 8°W that they argued well. 
= He found it in America in 1775. They had an idea Our independence talks in many voices. Sometimes 
were 1 there called independence. They'd written it down with the growl of guns. Always with the click of 
hida | in sweet, clean words in a Declaration for the king. voting machines. Often with the quiet rustle of 
' the But the king couldn’t seem to get it...and a pen signing an insurance policy. That, too, 
) — John Paul jones knew he’d found his wnianil job. is the sound of an American talking independence. 
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Gut JORESC 


Modern retailers have repeatedly 
proved the inseparable alliance 
between good lighting and good 
business. Because GUTH Lighting 
is Good Lighting, MAISON 
BLANCHE in New Orleans is one 
of the many fine stores using 
GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires to 
provide efficient, attractive, 
sales-stimulating illumination. 


In stores, offices, schools, public 
buildings...anywhere that there’s 
a need for well-engineered light- 
ing fixtures to conform with sound 
lighting plans... GUTH has the 
right answer. 
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Start with a good Lighting Plan! Con- 
sult the Lighting Engineer with your 


local Light and Power Company, or 
with your Architect, for sound advice. 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO, 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO 





Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





Soviet Russia is without question 
the most moral country in the postwar 
world. Instead of breaking down 
standards, the war has accelerated the 
building up of them. There is even a 
fiercely puritanical tone in the national 
effort to create a clear morality. 
Many moral concepts in the U.S.S.R. 
correspond to Western ideas. 
This applies to sex restraints, 
the family, the care of chil- 
dren, and—increasingly— 
religion. Today no trace of 
tolerance remains for the 
promiscuity, the haphazard 
marriages and divorces, and 
the easy abortion laws which 
were characteristic of the 
Soviet moral climate for two 
decades after the Bolshevik 
revolution. Divorce has be- 
come slow, difficult, and extremely 
expensive. The legal and financial obli- 
gation of parents to children is firmly 
fixed. New members of the Commu- 
nist party and Komsomols (Young 
Communists) are thoroughly indoctri- 
nated on the virtues of monogamy,' 
chastity, and fidelity. And the wage of 
sin for these community leaders is 
often expulsion from the elite. State 
institutions, plus a vigorously and 
successfully prosecuted campaign for 
adoption of war orphans, have pre- 
vented the growth of another horde of 
homeless children such as plagued the 
country after the revolution. 








Naturally, this situation did not 
spring complete in all its virtue out of 
the war. The groundwork was laid 
back in the middle ’80s when the first 
steps were taken to reconstitute the 
family as the basic social unit. The 
trend was given enormous impetus by 
the war, however. Then it was that 
the state and the party exerted tremen- 
dous effort to save the national social 
structure from the wreckage caused by 
the Nazi invasion and the disruption 
of literally millions of families. 

Success was not uniform; nor, on 
the other hand, was morality saved by 
virtuous wishes alone. Commercial 
prostitution, for example, reappeared 
on a fairly serious scale during the war. 
And the very conditions which make 
Russian life difficult did often work for 
the moral good: Divorce does not ac- 
complish much when another branch 
of the bureaucracy won't find’ you 
somewhere to live away from the di- 
vorced spouse; in the opposite sense, 
ownership of an apartment, room, or 
even corner of a room by a man or 








The Postwar Moral Climate: U.S.S.R. 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


woman constitutes a wonderful dowry 
and a strong inducement to marriage; 
an almost complete lack of contracep- 
tives exercises a certain restraint on 
promiscuity, especially in view of the 
new prejudice against the unwed 
mother. 

The new power of the church in 
Russia is well known. Less 
well known, but equally im- 
portant, was the lack of athe- 
istic sentiment in the Red 
Army and the fact that 
official propaganda did not 
combat religious teaching 
among the troops. The sig- 
nificant postwar factors are 
(1) the surprisingly large 
number of young men— 
many of them Red Army 
veterans—who are going into 
the priesthood, and (2) the large at- 
tendance at church by young people. 
And it is now quite acceptable for 
couples, even Komsomols, to follow a 
civil marriage with the religious cere- 
mony. 

Every phase of this moral renais- 
sance has had powerful foes to contend 
with. The worst has been the sheer 
weight of the dislocation of so many 
human beings. Kin to this, but differ- 
ent in nature, has been the wildness of 
demobilized soldiers. Last year rob- 
bery, murder, and rape became so 
menacing in Moscow that a cavalry 
division was moved in to make the 
capital safe. Even a year earlier, be- 
fore many troops had come home, in 
the village where I had a summer cot- 
tage the favorite sport of mushroom 
picking had been abandoned com- 
pletely because the woods were safe 
for neither man nor woman during 
the hours of darkness. 


This much of Russia’s moral cli- 
mate is’ measurable by the Western 
barometer, falling into our traditional 
pattern. Where Soviet and Western 
moral ideas part company is in the 
authority of the state over the individ- 
ual, the substitution of fear as the 
guide for moral action, and the eleva- 
tion of hostility and secretiveness as 
more practicable attitudes than open- 
ness and good will. Only now is it 
becoming clear that here we have a 
new morality which is contrary, per- 
haps even inimical, to our own, In 
many ways this is the central moral 
and intellectual conflict of our times. 
I want to report in the next column 
some of my contacts with this branch 
of Russian thought. 
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WHEN YOU MEASURE THEM ALL by the yardstick of value, Plymouth’s your car. It’s the one low-priced car most 
like the high-priced cars—with feature after feature found elsewhere only at hundreds of dollars more. The new 
Plymouth has 50 new improvements to make your driving easier, your safety and comfort greater, your pride of 


ownership even deeper. It’s a value beyond today’s value. Isn’t that what you're looking for in your new car? 














VALUE IN SAFETY? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Only Plymouth, in ‘the low- VALUE IN CONVENIENCE? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Plymouth’s designed 
priced field, has Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes. They increase braking throughout to spare you trouble. The roomy lugg:e compartment is 
effectiveness by a third, and decrease pedal effort by 25 to 30%. just one example. The lid swings up easily because the weight 
Safety-Rim Wheels. another Plymouth exclusive in the low-priced field, is counterbalanced—the “lift”? is built-in. And the lid stays put—it 
reduce the hazards of blowouts, punctures, all other tire failures. won't come down till you want it down. The spare tire is easily reached. 


- 


VALUE IN PERFORMANCE? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Plymouth’s balanced engineering gives you high 
horsepower with economy. Lightweight aluminum pistons improve performance at all speeds. High 
compression squeezes more power from gasoline... four rings per piston prevent power loss, 
save on oil. Feature by feature, compare the value! PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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DEFENSE: Arctic Exchange 


For more than a year, some United 
States military leaders have wanted to 
launch an ambitious program of building 
weather stations and observation and 
radar outposts in the Canadian Arctic. 
They claimed the North American conti- 
nent was “wide open at the top.” 

But the Canadian Government was re- 
luctant to enter any defensive agreement 
which would signify loss of sov- 
ereignty. And ever since it launched 
its drive against Russian spies, it 
has also been timid about further 
antagonizing the Soviet Union. 

On Feb. 12, joint statements by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, at 
Ottawa, and the United States State 
Department, at Washingon, an- 
nounced a neat compromise. A new 
agreement, which will not have 
treaty status, provides for indefinite 
extension of wartime collaboration 
between the armed forces of both 
countries. Copies of the agreement, 
which excludes action by either na- 
tion inconsistent with the charter of 
the United Nations, were sent to 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, for distribution 
to member nations. 

Salient points of the agreement 

include: 
@ Interchange of personnel to in- 
crease each nation’s familiarity with 
the other’s defense establishment, 
including military exercises and 
equipment tests, 
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Canada’s sovereignty. The prohibition of 
action contrary to the United Nations 
charter should serve as a diplomatic safe- 
guard. And the fact that either nation may 
withdraw from the agreement at any time 
provides an open door for a hasty retreat, 
if necessary. Moreover, the government, 
according to Defense Minister Brooke 
Claxton, was prepared to extend the 
same bilateral defense agreement to any 
other country. 
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to Russia. Meanwhile she disappeared 
and is still missing. ; 

Last week, North Winship, United 
States Consul General in Montreal, was 
reported to have refused Grierson a per- 
manent visa for residence in the States. 
The United Press reported the visa was 
refused on recommendation of the FBI. 
The Canadian Press understood protests 
against his entry had been made by some 
United States film interests who opposed 
Grierson’s plans to make international 
documentary films from headquarters in 
the United States. Grierson, whose war- 
time documentaries won world fame, is 
now in London. 

Consul General Winship, whose 
deeision cannot be appealed, de- 
clined to comment. 


, al 


ECONOMICS: Off Balance 


Canada, now enjoying a booming 
prosperity based on a postwar ex- 
port trade two and a half times 
greater than in 1938, cannot long 
continue to finance one-third of that 
trade with government credits to 
foreign countries while incurring a 
large cash deficit in her trade with 
the United States. This warning last 
week highlighted the annual report 
of Graham F. Towers, governor of 
the government-owned Bank of 
Canada. 

Before the war, Canada’s tradi- 
tionally unfavorable balance of 
trade with the United States (aver- 
aging $165,000,000 a year from 
1926 to 1946) was offset by a fav- 
orable balance with Britain and 
other countries. Last year, Canada’s 











@ Gradual standardization of arms, 
equipment, organization, training 
methods, and new developments, 
@ Mutual availability of military, naval, 
and air facilities “in specific instances.” 
Despite Mackenzie King’s insistence 
that the agreement involved no loss of 
sovereignty for Canada, socialist-CCF 
members of Parliament promptly ex- 
pressed grave doubts. CCF-leader M. J. 
Coldwell warned: “We were a long time 
getting rid of control by Downing Street 


{London}, and I do not want to see 
Washington substituted for Downing 
Street,” H. G. Archibald, M.P. for Skeena, 
B.C., said the policy put Canada at the 
mercy of Uncle Sam and could easily be 
“the Munich of 1947.” The Daily Worker, 
New York Communist paper, flatly de- 


clared in its news columns: “The U.S. 
Canada peacetime military pact puts an 
iron seal on the surrender of Canada to 
American imperialist domination.” 


Significance-~—~- 


Actually, the. compromise seemed to 
have forestalled any effective criticism. 
The vague terms of the agreement leave 
the Canadian and American military 
staffs ample scope for planning a defense 
of the Arctic without infringing upon 


Callan—Toronto Daily Star 


HOUSING: Take It With You 


Braving the anticipated wrath of house- 
hungry Canadians, Thomas C. Davis, 
Canada’s new ambassador to China last 
week disclosed that he had found a neat 
solution for his own housing problem in 
Nanking, where houses are even scarcer 
than in Canada. Davis is shipping to 
China three prefabricated houses, made 
of British Columbia fir. They will be 


erected near Nanking’s diplomatic row, 
complete with furniture, before Davis 
and his staff arrive in the spring. 


oor 


PEOPLE: Personna Non Grata? 


When Canada’s Royal Commission in- 
vestigated Russian spy activities in Can- 
ada last year, it found an obscure refer- 


ence in one Russian Embassy document 


to John Grierson, Scottish-born wartime 
head of the Canadian National Film 
Board, and his former secretary, Freda 
Linton. Under questioning, Grierson said 
he knew nothing of the spy ring’s plan to 
use his influence in having Miss Linton 
transferred to the National Research 
Council, where she might be more useful 


balance with its next-door neighbor 
showed an estimated deficit of 
$541,000,000 in United States dollars. 
~ On the bright side, Canada was within 
70,000 of its postwar goal of 4,690,000 
civilian jobs (for a population of 12,000,- 
000). Since 19389, general wholesale 
prices in Canada had risen only 55 points, 
compared with 88 points in the United 
States; wholesale food prices were up 
58 points compared with 138. 


Por 


OIL: The Leduc Gusher 


Within the last year, oil companies in 
Canada have been engaged in the great- 
est search for oil in Canadian history 
(Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1946). They were 
spurred by declining domestic produc- 
tion and increased demands, = 

On Feb, 13, an Imperial Oil, Ltd,, well 
near Leduc, Alta,, in the first hour of a 


test produced 40 barrels of oil; in the 
first 24 hours, 424 barrels, While it was 
still too early to know whether Leduc 
No. 1 would develop into a major oil 
discovery, Imperial Oil stated officially: 
“It has the best possibilities of any well 
we have drilled in Western Canada out- 
side of Turner Valley.” 
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“Easy does it -with Reo! 


Tight parking places and heavy traffic 
ease up when Reo trucks and tractors 


carry the load. More-Load design is the 


Gnswer, This exclusive Reo feature 


gives shorter turning radius, greater 
maneuverability, quicker response to 
the wheel. And Reo’s greater load 
space per inch of wheelbase is a low- 
cost, high-efficiency factor on the open 
road as well as in congested areas. 


= 


The dependable, economical perform: 
ance of precision-built engines—the 


massive, cold-riveted frames and 


heavy-duty construction in every chas- 


sis part are additional reasons why 
many operators are standardizing on 
Reo equipment, Sales and service 
through nation-wide network of deal- 
ers, distributors and factory branches. 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 
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COLOMBIA: Crash on the Roof 


Last month the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Air Safety presented an award to 
Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colom- 
bia) because of its record of five years 
without an accident. Two weeks later an 
Avianca plane crashed, and the record 
was broken. And on Feb. 15 the line suf- 
fered the worst commercial airline dis- 
aster in history when 49 passengers, in- 
cluding several North Americans, and 
four crew members died in the wreck of 
an Avianca DC-4. 

The big four-engined plane was flying 
from coastal Barranquilla to the moun- 
tain-ringed Techo (roof) airport in Bo- 
gota, 8,727 feet up in the Andes and 350 
miles to the south. The route follows the 
jungles of the Magdalena River until it 
reaches the foothills of the Andes. The 
sky was heavily overcast and farmers 
along the way said afterward that the 
plane seemed to be flying too low to clear 
the mountains. At 18 minutes past 12 the 
United States pilot radioed that he was 
approaching the high range north of Bo- 

ota and would land in 37 minutes. A 
fer minutes later the plane plowed into 
an Andean peak and exploded. There 
were no survivors. 


oe 


ARGENTINA: Buy British 


Argentina has some 26,550 miles of 
railroad, 6r more than 40 per cent of the 
total mileage of South America. Of this 
total, Argentine State Railways owns 
8,308 miles. For nearly a century, the 
other 18,242 miles have belonged io 
private owners, most of them British. 


The Anglo-Argentine trade agreement 
of September 1946 provided for negotia- 
tions to dispose of British-owned railroads 
in Argentina. The two countries could not 
agree on prices and terms, and a British 
mission argued for months in Buenos 
Aires. On Feb. 11 the deal was finally 
made. The price: £150,000,000 sterling 
(about $620,000,000). Of this, £135,- 
500,000 was for the roads and £14,500,- 
000 for real estate, trucking companies, 
and other railroad-owned properties. The 
terms are retroactive to July 1, 1946, and 
Argentina will pay as soon as both coun- 
tries ratify the pact. Meanwhile, the pres- 
ent management will operate the roads 
under Argentine Government control. 

London financiers, aware that the rail- 
roads had been losing money for years, 
and that Argentina held all the cards, 
said they were “highly pleased” with the 
price, but they thought that Argentina 
“got a bargain.” They pointed out that 
the sale would wipe out Argentina’s esti- 
mated £126,000,000 sterling balance in 
England. 

This was President Juan D. Perdn’s 
biggest operation yet in his campaign to 
nationalize foreign-owned utilities. Last 
September Argentina bought the Ameri- 
can-owned telephone system, previously 
a subsidiary of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., for about $95,- 
000,000. In December, the Argentine 
Government paid about $45,700,000 for 
the second most important foreign-owned 
railroad system, 2,500 miles of line that 
belonged to three French companies. 

Yankee Builder: Curiously enough, 
the moving spirit behind the huge Brit- 
ish investment in Argentine railroads 











International 
Anti-President: Many Cubans blame President Ramén Grau San Martin for 
high living costs, shortages, and black markets. On Feb. 12 they held a giant demon- 
stration in Central Park, Havana, blew off steam, then quietly went home. 


was a New Englander born and bred. 
But the bronze statue which pays tribute 
to the stocky and amiable William 


Wheelwright stands in Valparaiso, Chile. 


For it was in Chile that he won fame as 
a railroad builder. There he built the 
first railroad in South America—a 51-mile 
line from the Chilean port of Caldera to 
the rich silver and copper mines at 
Copiapéd. Then he dreamed of a trans- 
Andean railroad that would. run south- 
east across the continent for nearly 1,000 
miles from Caldera to Rosario in Argen- 
tina. It would cross the Andes at San 
Francisco Pass, 16,000 feet in the clouds. 

The Chileans thought that stupendous 
undertaking was impracticable, so 
Wheelwright went to Argentina. In 1855 
he won a concession to build a railroad 
from Rosario northwest across the pam- 
pas to Cérdoba. 

When he could not raise the necessary 
capital in the United States, British fin- 
anciers supplied it. The Grand Central 
Argentine Railway was finally opened on 
May 16, 1870. (The trans-Andean line 
did not start operations until 1910.) This 
was the beginning of the great network 
of British-owned railroads which did so 
much to make Argentina wealthy and 
progressive. 


Hector’s 940,000 Pesos 


To the clerks at the Buenos Aires 
branch of the National City Bank of New 
York, Saturday, Nov. 9, 1946, was just 
another day. They accepted deposits, 
signed receipts, cashed checks, and no- 
ticed nothing unusual about the actions 
of their fellow worker, young Hector 
Vicente Madrid. But when the bank 
opened after the week end, Madrid did 
not appear. His father, a retired cashier 
with as faultless a reputation as his son’ 
called to inquire about Hector, who ha 
been missing since Saturday. Then the 
American Club presented a check, and 
the bank discovered that Madrid had not 
registered the club’s Saturday deposit of 
900 pesos ($210 U.S.), or another de- 
posit of the same amount, 

About two weeks later, a Brazilian tried 
to cash a check for 200,000 pesos. The 
bank would not honor it. He produced a 
receipt for 940,000 pesos ($225,000 
U.S.), dated Nov. 9 and signed by the 
missing clerk. But there was no record 
that the 940,000 pesos had ever been 
deposited. Bank detectives and tellers 
on either side of Madrid’s cage insisted 
they would have noticed him counting 
that large a sum or trying to hide it. 

Buenos Aires police and insurance- 
company detectives combed Argentina 
for Hector Madrid. Last week Argentine 
and Brazilian police found him on a 
ranch at Ribeirao Preto in Brazil. With 
him he had 20,000 pesos taken from ac- 
counts at the bank. He confessed that he 
gave his Brazilian accomplice, Gerardo 
da Lima e Silva, a false receipt for the 
940,000 pesos so that he could sue the 
bank for it later. Police arrested the 


accomplice in Buenos Aires. 
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-\ Unbelievable lightness in strong, enduring metal—that’s the 


magnesium story. And it’s a best-selling story that’s fascinating more and more people. 
They’re intrigued when they experience the sensational ease of handling 
that magnesium brings to products for the home and to equipment that 
makes industrial jobs easier and swifter, too. In 30 years of development work, Dow has 
foreseen today’s eager demand for what magnesium does. And, as a leading 
producer and fabricator, Dow is prepared to give manufacturers effective 
aid in putting magnesium to work in products. Look for it wherever lightness counts! 


‘{AGNESIUM DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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George Robson drove to 
victory on Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tires 
in the 1946 Indianapolis 
Sweepstakes. For 23 con- 
secutive years, Firestone 
Tires have been on the 
winning cars in this annual 
speed classic, 





Louis Unser shattered all 
previous records for the 
thrilling and dangerous 
Pike’s Peak Climb. 
Firestone Tires have been 
on the winning cars for 
16 consecutive runnings of 
this great test of speed and 
endurance. 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY FOR 
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EVERY MAJOR RACE | 





Rex Mays used Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tires 
in winning the 1946 na- 
tional championship races 
at Langhorne, Pennsyl- 
vania and at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin and at the In- 
diana State Fair at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


America’s most famous race drivers, 
champions of speed and endurance whose 
very lives and chances of victory depend on 
the safety of their tires, always insist on 
Firestone De Luxe Champions. They know 
that only Firestone Tires give them patented 
and exclusive construction features that assure 
extra safety and extra wear. And they know 


that year after year the winners in every? 


major test of speed and endurance have ridden 
to victory on Firestone Tires. 

Be guided by these experts who know tires 
best. Protect your life and the lives of all who 
ride with you by equipping your present caf 
with new Firestone De Luxe Champions, the 
safest and longest-wearing tires ever built. Or, 
if you are planning to buy a new model, ask 
your dealer to deliver it on Firestone De Luxe 
Champions. Remember, you get extra per 
formance and extra value at no extra cost. 
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Ted Horn used Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tires 
exclusively in winning the 
1946 National A.A.A, 
Championship, scoring 
more points than any other 
race driver in the United 
States and winning thou- 
sands of dollars in prizes. 


Tony Bettenhausen, with : 
* “irestone De Luxe Cham- Even in the world’s most 
n Tires on his car, 


famous junior speed classic, 
1a hotly-contested the All-American Soap Box 
‘erican Automobile : Derby, Firestone Tires 
a) ciation national Ne <= = ——— “ 
‘lampionship race when Gilbert ecan oO 
aginst a field "of top- ‘ San Diego, California, 
tanking competitors at swept to victory on Akron’s 
hen, New York. Derby Downs. 
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These little men 
make a great Martini 


You couldn’t do without them... and still get a 
really great Martini. For they lift a Martini up 
to greatness by starting it off right with... 

great gin! 


Here’s what they do. Those little men sym- 
bolize the real men who grow and harvest 
Hiram Walker's prized IMPORTED BOTANICALS 
... tangy cassia from China, spicy juniper 
from Italy, delicate herbs, roots and berries 
from many lands... the world’s finest. 


Even the best isn’t good enough for 
Hiram Walker's Gin in some years. 
You sce, fine as they are, these 
botanicals are finer in some years 
than in others... they have their best, 
their “vintage” years. Only then 

do we buy them. 


Make your good Martinis 
GREAT. Even the best mixers agree 
on this: Hiram Walker's Gin makes 


a Martini something to be remembercd! 


HIRAM ‘ 


WALKERS 


Distilled Lindon Duy 


GIN. 





go proof. Distilled from 100% American grain, 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Il. 
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Associated Press 


A tired-looking Babe Ruth goes home 


Respite: Base Rutn, 52, former home- 
run king, walked out of a New York hos- 
pital to spend “a little vacation” at home. 
“T want to look at the river from my apart- 
ment window,” he said. Tears rolled down 
his face when a crowd of fans, mostly 
kids, cheered him outside the hospital. 
Ruth, who has lost 36 pounds since he 
had a serious neck operation last January, 
probably will return for treatment. 


Expected: A second child, by Teresa 
WRIGHT, movie actress, and NIVEN 
Buscu, writer; in Hollywood. They have 
a 2-year-old son, Niven Terence. 


Born: A boy, John William, to Rut 
HussEy, actress, and RoserT LONGE- 
NECKER, radio executive; in Hollywood, 
Feb. 12. They have another son, 2%. 


Innocent: L111 MARLENE, whose ances- 
try has long been doubtful, was finally 
cleared of Nazi connections and de- 
clared of true French birth. The famous 
marching song which the Allies thought 
they stole from the Germans was first 
sung in Paris in 1940, according to 
Philippe Parés, French music publisher. 
In a Paris court, Parés was freed of col- 
laboration charges when he explained 
that he didn’t turn “Lili” over to the 
Germans. They seized the song along 
with his entire firm. 


Married: DarHne Sxouras, daughter 
of the movie magnate, Spyros Skouras, 
and Oren Roor Jr., New York lawyer; 
in New York, Feb. 15. To the tune of a 
wedding march written for the occasion 
by the bridegroom’s uncle, the lavish 
church ceremony was filmed in Techni- 
color by ten newsreel cameras. 

FREDDY MartTIN, bandleader, and his 
ex-wife, LILLIAN REARDON; in Yuma, 
Ariz., Feb. 14. Mrs. Martin divorced him 
last year. 


Found: Crown Prince Saup AL-Saup of 
Saudi Arabia watched new cars rolling 
off the assembly line in Detroit, then an- 
nounced that he was looking for a 1936 
Pierce-Arrow. His father, King Ibn Saud, 
had told him not to return without one. 
Leslie Collins of Detroit offered his car, 
the right year, for $300. It was a sale. 


Guilty: Homer L. Loomis Jr., 32, 
founder of the race-hating Columbians, 
Inc., was convicted by an Atlanta jury of 
incitement to riot growing from the black- 
jack beating of an Atlanta Negro. Loomis 
was sentenced to a year in a public-works 
camp. His father, a New York lawyer, 
who filed notice of appeal, told him: “I 
am sure the office of the Columbians will 
be kept open while you are gone.” 


Separated: GrEER Garson, 38, movie 
actress, and RicHarp Ney, 33, actor; in 
Hollywood. The actress attributed the 
rift to “personal problems and difficul- 
ties.” They were married in July 1943. 

Tommy Dorsey, bandleader, and Pat 
DANE, movie actress; after four years, in 
Hollywood, Feb. 14. In 1944 the Dorseys 
were charged with assault after Jon HALL, 
actor, had his nose slashed during a party 
at their home. Charges were dropped 
when witnesses failed to agree on who 
hit Hall. 

CorNELIUS VANDERBILT JR.,-48, col- 
umnist, and Maria FELIzA Pasios, 29, 
Mexican heiress; after five months. It was 
his fourth marriage and her third. 


Cleared: Etxis H. Parker Jr., 45, who 
served three years in jail for conspiracy 
to kidnap, said he had received a “full 
and unconditional pardon” from President 
Truman. Parker and his father, a former 
detective chief, were convicted of plotting 
to kidnap Paul H. Wendel, former Tren- 
ton attorney, in an attempt to solve the 
Lindbergh kidnapping case. The elder 
Parker died %h prison. 


Divorced: Brian DoNLEvy, movie ac- 
tor, and MARjorIE LANE, former actress; 
after ten years in Hollywood, Feb. 10. 
Donlevy won a default decree on a men- 
tal-cruelty charge. He told the judge that 
his wife had been so busy w**) other 
men that he had not been able to get a 
date with her in three years. The actor 
won custody of their daughter Judith, 8, 
for ten months of each year. 
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Cooper plays big-game hunter in Idaho 


Bag: Gary Cooper, movie actor, killed a 
wildcat with a high-speed .22-caliber rifle 
near Sun Valley, Idaho, where he is va- 
cationing. Cooper spotted the cat from @ 
car while riding through the mountains. 
He got out and tracked him down on 
snowshoes. 


Died: Siwney ToLer, 72, movie actor; of 
intestinal cancer, in Hollywood, Feb. 12. 
Toler was best known for the role of the 
Chinese detective, Charlie Chan, which 
he inherited when Warner Oland died in 
1938. He was a veteran of the Broadway 
stage, and the author of several plays. 

Dovucias SLADEN, 91, British author 
and the originator of Who’s Who; in 
Hove, Sussex, Feb. 13. Early in the ’90s, 
Dr. Sladen became the editor of a court 
list which grew into the forerunner of 
Who’s Who. 

Mrs. DonaLp NELSON, 28, wife of the 
former War Production Board chief, now 
president of the Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers; of a chronic 
liver ailment, in Hollywood, Feb. 13. The 
former Marguerite Coulbourn had been 
secretary to Nelson, who was 30 years 
her senior, before their marriage two years 
ago. It was her second marriage, his third. 

Cot. Eare L. Jonnson, 52, national 
commander of the Civil Air Patrol; in a 
plane crash, at- North Royalton, Ohio, 
Feb. 16. 
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Test Town for Diabetes 


Two years ago, Dr. H. L. C. Wilkerson 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and Dr. E. P. Joslin, chief of the 
swe Diabetic Clinic in the Deaconess 

ospital, Boston, met to devise new 
means of wiping out diabetes—eighth in 
the list of national killers. 

If unsuspecting diabetics could be de- 
tected early enough, the doctors agreed, 
their disease might be checked or im- 
proved by simple dietary precautions. 
So the two scientists hit upon the idea of 
testing a representative community for 
diabetes—the first drive of its kind in 
medical history. Because it provided a 
cross-section of racial and economic 
groups, Oxford, Mass., population 5,000, 
was picked as the test town. 

Late last fall, Dr. Wilkerson and his 
nine-man Public Health Service team be- 
gan the four-month-long project. First, 
they solicited blood and urine tests from 
hospital patients and public-school chil- 
dren; then they rang doorbells for fur- 
ther volunteers. By last week, with one 
more month to go, Wilkerson had tested 
three-fourths of Oxford, including some 
900 school children. 

So far the figures reveal that among 
the supposedly nondiabetics 2.6 per cent 
of the men and women over 16 years old 
definitely had diabetes. Another 1.6 per 
cent probably are diabetic. Of the 900 
school children tested, only one was dia- 


betic, and he was nearly 16, or out of the 
juvenile group. This confirms Dr. Wil- 
kerson’s belief that diabetes is usually 
developed in older people—particularly in 
the 45-60 age group. 

Several years from now, the Public 
Health officers expect to return to Oxford 
to check on how many new cases have 
developed and how the cases which were 
discovered in the original test have fared. 
In addition, the USPHS plans to conduct 
similar projects at Brookline, Mass., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., within the next few 
months. 
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Doctors on Contraception 


Men who should know—some 4,000 of 
America’s top-flight gynecologists, ob- 
stetricians, and general practitioners— 
gave the practice of birth control its most 
positive affirmation last week. 


The results of a poll, begun in 1944 | 


as the first medical opinion on contracep- 
tion, were announced at a meeting in 
New York of the Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation by Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher of 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. They 
were: 


€ 97.8 of the doctors approved birth con- 
trol to insure good health for mother 
and child, 79.4 per cent for economic 
reasons. 


€ 72 per cent believed that planning 
families would help marital adjustment. 











Heart to Heart: National Heart Week was observed last week with the release 
of this and similar pictures of cardiac patients who spend many hours in 


oxygen tents. The current 


campaign 


stresses that heart disease is “the 


nation’s greatest killer” and aims to raise funds for additional research and care. 


86.5 per cent favored birth control for 
child spacing, with an average of 23 
months between pregnancies. 


€ Western states showed the most favor- 
able opinion toward contraception, with 
the South next. The Central States came 
third, while the Northeast (including 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, where 


birth control is illegal) was in fourth 
place. 


No Glass Crutches 


Guided by fellow alcoholics to the 
point where they scorn the idea of an- 
other drink, at least 50 per cent of the 
33,000 Alcoholics Anonymous members 
in the United States have quit the habit 
without “a slip,” Bob Pritchard, vice pres- 
ident of the Washington Chapter, boast- 
ed last week. Another 25 per cent of 
those who sought help from AA have 
slipped but once. 


Young Men With Cancer 


When the Army began to expand in 
1940, medical officers were ordered to 
send all autopsy samples from cancer 
patients, as well as pathological cancer 


samplings, to the Army Institute of 
Pathology in Washington, D.C., for 
study. Last week, with most of the fig- 
ures in, the institute made its first full 
report on cancer in the wartime Army. 

Contrary to the general belief, Army 
figures show that cancer occurs with 
startling frequency in young people. Of 
the 10,000 military malignancies from 
Pearl Harbor to V-J Day, some 900 were 
cancer of the stomach and _ intestines, 
more than 800 were lung cancers, and 
nearly 1,000 were brain growths—all can- 
cer forms which are usually associated 
with later life. In addition, there were 
700 cases of cancer of the bone, 2,000 
leukemias and malignant tumors of the 
lymph glands (all common in_ the 
young), 1,500 skin and 800 lip cancers, 
and 1,000 malignant tumors of the testes, 
plus a sprinkling of eye, kidney, and 
bladder cancers. 

Because the Army was able to catch 
these cancer patients in the early stages, 
the doctors had remarkable success with 
surgery and X-ray treatment of lung, 
stomach, and intestinal cancers, but ma- 
lignant tumors of the brain were usually 
fatal. 

A large proportion of the skin-cancer 
cases came from the desert training areas 
of the Southwest, where the strong sun 
and wind-driven alkaline dust beat 
against soldiers’ faces. This, coupled with 
the high incidence of lip-cancer cases 
from cold, dry regions of Alaska, 
strengthened the conclusion of institute 
pathologists that weather irritation and 
strong ultra-violet rays may help to cause 
lip and skin cancer. 

With its invaluable bank of wartime 
cancer samples as a starter, the Army In- 
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against diphtheria should start. 


Highest death rate from diphtheria is among little children— 
under five. In_infancy—that’s when your child’s immunization 


DIPHTHERIA... 
Alarming increases—all children should be immunized! 


@ Diphtheria has increased alarmingly 
in many sections of the country dur- 
ing the past two years and health au- 
thorities say the co-operation of par- 
ents is urgently needed to see that 
all children are immunized in infancy 
—and re-immunized before they enter 
school for the first time. 

If all parents act now—and see that 
every child is properly immunized— 
diphtheria can be wiped out. 


How New Haven is 
preventing diphtheria 
New Haven’s 25-year program of diph- 
theria immunization has brought spec- 
tacular results. The great majority of 
New Haven children are now immu- 
nized against diphtheria. Only two cases 
have been reported during the past 


4 years...and for over twelve years 
there have been no deaths. 


What you must do 


If your baby is six months old or over 
—and has not been immunized against 
diphtheria—be sure to consult your 
doctor immediately. 

The doctor will see that your child 
is protected now. And, to make sure 
that the immunization is renewed -be- 
fore your child enters school for the 


first time, the doctor will give you the 
Immunization Record Card. 


This card tells you when 
With this card, you know just when to 
take your child to the doctor for his im- 
munizations, not only against diphtheria, 
but against other preventable diseases. 


Don’t trust your memory. If you forget 











one single immunization, you may en- 
danger your baby’s safety! 

Join the Mothers’ Immunization Re- 

minder Group. All you do is ask your 
doctor for the Immunization Record Card. 
Over 4,010,000 cards have been requested 
to date! Sharp & Dohme supplies these 
cards to physicians free upon request. 
They are in two parts—one for the doc- 
tor’s records and one for you. Get this 
card from your doctor today! 
NEW! An immunization booklet gives 
the facts about contagious diseases to 
which your child might be susceptible 
... their special danger for babies... 
their harmful after-effects. Find out how 
to prevent your children from catching 
these diseases. 


Write today for your free copy of 
this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 


Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N2-7, 


SHARP & DOHME— 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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PREFABRICATION—a 
for assembly line technique—has 
cut costs in time and labor for 


“natural” 


building structures. STEELCRAFT 
combines modern design with 
practical engineered construction 
in metal to give you buildings 
erected speedily and economically. 
There’s no time lost because of 
layoffs, work stoppages or adverse 
weather conditions. 

STEELCRAFT PREFABRICATED 
METAL buildings are not makeshift 
or temporary structures...they 
are PERMANENT, PRACTICAL, 
ENDURING. 

Determine your building or 
housing needs now! 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Desirable territories still available 
for qualified dealers. 


The STEELCRAFT Manufacturing Co. 


“Pioneers in Metal Prefabrication” 


CINCINNATI (Rossmoyne) OHIO 
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stitute of Pathology expects to broaden 
its research. By keeping track of Army 
patients and their samples, the AIP will 
make long-range studies of various cancer 
types. One of the first will be a survey to 
determine how long leukemia patients 


can hope to live after contracting the 
disease, 


Sick as a K-9 


From March 1942 until the end of the 


war, some 19,000 dogs were examined 
by the Army for service on world battle 
fronts. More than half of these pets—a 
cross-section of the nation’s dog power— 
were rejected as unfit for service. Last 
week, the Army Veterinary Corps made 
its first medical summary of the K-9 
Corps. Upsetting the popular fallacy, it 








down with a host of tropical maladies, 
many easily transmitted to man. 

In Greenland, where war dogs were 
trained to pull sleds, pneumonia and 
other respiratory ailments, as well as ex- 
treme frostbite of the ears and worn-out 
foot pads, sharply reduced K-9 efficiency, 


Dogs serving in France and Germany 
fared reasonably well, but those in Italy 


suffered from recurring worm diseases, 
Despite the big bill for expert veter- 
inary care, the Army feels the K-9 Corps 
was well worth the trouble and expense, 
Dogs were credited with saving countless 
American lives; 25 were cited for gal- 
lantry. With the end of the war, the K-9 


outfit became part of the regular Army— 
but with more rigid requirements. Ger- 
man shepherds, because of their sturdier 
constitution and more suitable tempera- 








showed that dogs are much more sus- 
ceptible to disease and infection than 
man. 

At five K-9 induction centers, some of 
the candidates were turned down for 
“unsuitable temperaments’—either too 
domesticated or too high-strung and nerv- 
ous. But the bulk of the rejects either 
couldn't stand the training pace or fell ill 
of dog ailments, such as worms, distem- 
per, mange, and ear cankers. Out of 
some 9,000 dogs which passed induction 
tests, 1,300 died from disease or injury, 
and nearly 5,000 were destroyed. Less 
than 2,000 went back to their owners in 
good health.* 

Ills of War: Among some 1,800 dogs 
that actually served overseas, the sick 
rate was extremely high. Animals which 
performed gallantly in New Guinea, the 
Philippines, Okinawa, and China came 





*Last week, Scout, a spaniel returned to his own- 
ers in New York by the Coast Guard with an excel- 
lent record for patrol duty, made fro@t-page news 
when he was sentenced to death for biting three 
people. His owners kidnapped him from the ASPCA 
shelter where he was awaiting execution and then 
got a court order for a rehearing as a veteran under- 
going readjustment, 


U.S. poe Signal Corps 
Frostbite and respiratory ailments took a heavy toll in the K-9 Corps 


ment, are now the only acceptable breed. 
Last week, 70 dogs were on active duty. 
But instead of being donated, the ma- 
jority had been bought by the Army to 
fit the strict new standards. 
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Husbands as Lovers 


Still in “the dark ages of sex,” the av- 
erage American and British male is power- 
less to keep his marriage from founder- 
ing, Dr. Edward F. Griffith, marriage 
counselor of Middlesex Hospital, de- 
clared last week in the British journal 
Lancet. Ninety per cent of them are ig- 
norant of “the esthetics of intimacy,” he 

said, and a “great majority reject the idea 
that sex can be beautiful.” 

Only seven of the 100 women ques- 
tioned in one British marriage study con- 
sidered their husbands satisfactory lovers. 
In another study, 39 per cent were dis- 
satisfied, and in a third, 33 per cent 
admitted discontent. Result: a “safe esti- 
mate” on the part of the British guidance 
expert that one out of every ten women 
has sex relations outside of marriage. 
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Atomic Electricity 


One of the century’s great scientific 
minds was lost on Aug. 10, 1915, when 


Henry Gwyn-Jetfreys Moseley, 27, was 
killed in action in the Gallipoli campaign, 


Before he left the laboratories of Man- 
chester and Oxford for war, Moselev had 
’ 
fundamentally advanced man’s under: 
standing of the atom. His research in 
X-rays had given physical meaning to 
“atomic number,” the numerical order 
of the chemical elements that is one of 
the basic concepts of modern nuclear 
science. 

Last week physicists interested in use- 
ful ways of releasing nuclear energy re- 
called another of Moseley’s pioneering 
experiments. He had built a miniature 
electric generator in which the power 
source was radium. Radium’s radioactivi- 
ty consists of the emission of alpha par- 
ticles, beta particles, and gamma rays. 
Moseley used the beta particles, which 
are electrons shot out at enormous speed 
from radium, to generate small currents 
at the high tension of 150,000 volts. 

Radium is still far too costly to be 
used outside laboratories and hospitals 
as a power source for anything much 
more ambitious than illuminating the 


numerals of a wristwatch. But the trans- 
mutation of elements in a modern nuclear 

















reaction pile yields many synthetic sub-. 


stances which share radium’s ability to 
emit beta particles. Some day they may 
be cheap enough to be used for the direct 
generation of electricity. 

Power From Particles: Even before 
the revelation of the atom bomb and its 
implications, a few physicists were fol- 
lowing Moseley’s lead. When the Journal 
of Applied Physics in October 1944 pub- 
lished a list of artificial radioactive ele- 
ments (mostly made in cyclotrons on a 
comparatively small scale) that might be 
good for the purpose, two Russian scien- 
tists of the All-Union Electrotechnical In- 
stitute responded with an announcement 
that they already had built an electronic 
apparatus drawing steady power from a 
radioactive source. 

From the RCA Laboratories at Prince- 
ton, N. J., Dr. Ernest G. Linder last week 
revealed that he was building an appa- 
ratus to derive power from the new radio- 
active materials now being put on the 
market by the government’s atomic-en- 
ergy laboratories. For his energy source 
he hoped to use certain radioactive iso- 
topes of the elements europium, caesium, 
and cobalt. 

“Generators of this type,” Linder 
pointed out in The Physical Review, 

offer a means for the direct conversion 


of nuclear energy into electrical energy. 


The practical realization of such conver- 
sion would seem to depend mainly upon 
a supply of suitable radioactive material.” 

If such supplies should become avail- 
able in large quantities, the generation 
of electricity from them could get around 
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PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


A UNIQUE COMBINATION of central location and rich economic 
and human resources makes the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area by 
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tion, distribution and management headquarters. 
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ers giving industry unsurpassed productive power. 

Add to this more than 24,000 youths reaching working age here 
each year, plus superb facilities for youth and adult education geared 
to this area’s economy, and you have decisive elements for sustained 
high productivity. 

USE OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE for a complete and 
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Call, write or wire, Industrial Development 
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some of the serious technical and political 
obstacles now confronting the civilian use 
of atomic energy. To create energy, urani- 
um and plutonium themselves must be 
used in certain minimum amounts— 
amounts which could be diverted to mak- 
ing bombs. Besides, the fission process 
releases such deadly radiation that neny 
shields are required. 

Given apparatus like Linder’s, a —_ 
well-shielded and well-guarded nuclear 
fission piles could be used for mass pro- 
duction of radioactive materials. These 
materials would be like atomic storage 
batteries, charged up at the nuclear plant 
where energy is generated wholesale and 
distributed for the production of electrical 
energy at retail. 

The proposed electrical generators 
would provide electricity at much higher 
voltage than existing electric motors can 
take. But Prof. John G. Trump of the 
electrical engineering department at 
M.I.T. has already designed new types 
of electrostatic motors, running in a vac- 
uum, for the very purpose of operating on 
the kind of power that can be obtained 
from nuclear sources. 

The possible combination of a radio- 
active generator and an electrostatic mo- 
tor into a single machine would produce 
a direct application of nuclear energy, 
without the intermediate stages of heat- 
ing gas, boiling water, and running tur- 
bines that are involved in the experi- 
mental atomic power plant to be built 
for the government this year at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. (Newsweek, Nov. 25, 1946). 


In a Spin 

Strange and violent things have been 
happening of late in the placid University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville. A_ tiny 
steel ball, with no visible means of sup- 
port and no mechanical drive, spins 





faster and faster until its matter breaks 
under’ the strain and flies apart. 

This magic is accomplished by magnet- 
ism. A stationary magnetic field causes 
the steel rotor to float in a vacuum. A 
rotating magnetic field like that of an 
industrial induction motor makes it spin 
like a top. 

Last week in The Physical Review, 
Prof. J. W. Beams and James L. Young III 
reported a new speed record from the 
Charlottesville laboratories. A commer- 
cial steel ball bearing one-fiftieth of an 
inch in diameter was accelerated to 
633,000 revolutions per second, at which 
speed it disintegrated under a centrifugal 
force 428,000,000 times that of gravity. 
Experiments of this sort serve to reveal 
the ultimate strength and possibilities of 
industrial materials like steel. 

Byrd’s Eye View 

When the first of the thirteen ships 
of the United States Navy’s expedition ar- 
rived off the icebound coasts of Antarc- 
tica Dec. 23, 1946, only about one-third 
of the continent’s estimated area of 
6,000,000 square miles had been ex- 
plored, and that portion had been only 
partially mapped. By last week airborne 

map makers—taking off on wheels from 
carrier flight decks, on floats from the 
sea, and on skis from a flattened snow 
field at Little America—had made substan- 
tial inroads into the unknown. 

The expedition’s outstanding geograph- 
ical surprise was registered last week: In 
the midst of the ice-covered wastes air- 
plane observers spotted a 40-mile-wide 
region of green ice-free lakes. Later a sea- 
plane alighted on one of them and 
brought back a sample of its water. Ge- 

ologists speculated that the lakes were 
fed by hot springs like those in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


Other discoveries of the expedition: 


@ A vast bay covering 20,000 square 
miles. 


€ A peninsula with many snow-free 
peaks where earlier maps had shown a 
bay. 
@ A 15,000-foot mountain peak, taller 
than any in the Continental United 
States, tentatively named Mount X-Ray. 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd ad- 
mitted that many points on the maps 
made by his previous expeditions would 
have to be moved in accordance with 
the new information. In addition, there 
were physical shifts. The original Little 
America where Byrd camped in the Ant- 
arctic summer of 1928-29 had moved 4 
miles westward in the slow flow of barrier 
ice, and was buried under 50 feet of snow. 
Byrd felt at home nevertheless. Food 
cached under the ice in his first expedi- 
tion was still perfectly preserved and 
edible. Why not, he suggested, use the 
Antarctic as a great world refrigerator 
to store crops from the years of abun- 
dance against the lean years? 


Going With the Wind 


The force of the wind, harnessed from 
time immemorial to sail ships, operate 
grinding mills, and pump water, has also 
fascinated many of the engineers con- 
cerned with the public supply of power. 
In their thinking the crude windmill is 
replaced by the streamlined aerogenera- 
tor, using airplane-like propellers driven 
by the wind. 

‘Last week the Federal Power Commis- 
sion announced completion of an en- 
gineering and economic study of the pos- 
sibilities of commercial windpower. It 
suggested a design for a tower 475 feet 
high, supporting a pair of three-bladed 
wind wheels at an altitude where the 











Associated Press 


Radar Follows the Flag: ‘On Feb. 
rines raised the American flag on the summit of Mount Suri- 
highest point on Iwo Jima (left). In their wake 
soldiers packed on their backs a medium-range radar search 
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23, 1945, U.S. Ma- 








Official Photo Aircraft Radio iaberetery 


set and within a few days had it operating alongside the 
flag. Photo at right was made by the Army in 1945, a few 
days after Joe Rosenthal’s famous shot, but it was pulled out 
of restricted files and released for the second anniversary. 
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winds are stronger than at ground level. 
This would generate 6,500 kilowatts— 
enough for a town of 20,000—and en- 
gineers estimated that about a thousand 
such generators could supply 20 per cent 
of the nation’s electric power. The plan 
is to feed their output into lines inter- 
connected with steam and hydro sources 
so that fuel and impounded water would 
be saved when the winds blow. 

Percy H. Thomas, Federal Power 
Commission engineer who presented the 
plan, calculated that the electrical wind- 
mills would cost $500,000 each and sup- 
ply power at a cost of 1% mills per kilo- 
watt hour, compared with from 2 to 8 
mills for present sources. Since the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is not in the 
power-producing business, action on the 
plan depends on how the utility com- 
panies feel about it. Before embarking 
on any large-scale construction, they will 
probably consider not only their present 
costs but the future potentialities of 
atomic energy. 
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Bother of Invention. 
Poll takers of the American Institute of 


Public Opinion finally asked. the $64 . 


question—“Is there any invention which 
you wish had never been made?”—and 
got more than 64 different answers. There 
were some serious replies—the atom 
bomb, gunpowder, etc.—but a great num- 
ber of those polled sounded off against 
such peeves as: the dentist’s drill, the tele- 
phone, the alarm clock, the mirror, the 
juke box, bubble gum. 
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The Panama Lifeline 


When the Panama Canal was opened in 
1914, it was hailed as one of the century’s 
great engineering triumphs. Since then 
it has become a lifeline of American naval 
power and world commerce. 

There is doubt now-whether the canal 
is proof against attack with modern 
weapons. Particularly vulnerable are the 
two parallel sets of locks in which ships 
are raised in a series of stages over the 
central mountain range and let down to 
sea level on the other side. 

Last week Harvard University revealed 
that its engineering laboratories have be- 
gun a study of the Panama soil and rock 
with a scientific task force headed by spe- 
cialists in soil mechanics, civil engineer- 
ing, and earthquake shocks. Special new 
testing machines are being built in Cam- 
bridge to subject soil samples from Pan- 
ama “to dynamic types of forces which 
result from explosions of present-day 
Weapons.” 

The Harvard tests will help the Panama 
Canal authorities choose a construction 
plan for submission to Congress before 
the end of this year. Both for additional 
security and to provide for growing inter- 
ocean traffic, three choices are under con- 
sideration: addition of a third set of locks, 
digging the present canal down to sea 
level, or a new sea-level canal elsewhere 
on the isthmus 








WOULD YOU PAY 3¢ A DAY 
TO GET RID OF NOISE 7 


Has anyone ever told you that 
for 3¢ a day you can free your- 
self from the jumbled din of 
ringing telephones, clattering 
typewriters, and distracting con- 
versations? 

It’s true. Only 3¢ a day, fig- 
ured over just a few years, is all 
it costs to protect yourself from 
noise with a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. 

In general office areas, the 
cost of 3¢ per day per person 
is saved many times. over 
through increased efficiency. 

This noise cure is permanent. 
More than three-quarters of all 
the sound that strikes the sur- 
‘face of Cushiontone is ab- 
sorbed in the 484 deep fi- 
brous holes of each 12” 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG. TRADE-MARK 


square of this material. Not even 
repainting will affect this unu- 
sually high acoustical efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
good reflector of light and is easy 
to maintain. It provides extra 
insulation. Your local Arm- 
strong contractor will be glad 
to prove to you with a free esti- 
mate the economy of a Cush- 
iontone ceiling. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” 


It gives all the facts. Armstrong Cork 
Co., 1302 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa, 
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WOR’s Quarter Century 


Twenty-five years ago this week, a 
crew of workmen were shifting partitions 
in the sports-goods department of L. 
Bamberger & Co. in Newark, N. J., 
provide space for a radio broadcasting 
studio. On Washington’s Birthday, 1922 
an unidentified Bamberger employe put 
Al Jolson’s record of “April Showers” on 
a phonograph in the new studio, dragged 
a microphone alongside, snapped a 
switch, and WOR was on the air for the 
first time. The transmitter, on the roof of 
the store, was a reconditioned 250-watt 
rig that the radio pioneer Lee DeForest 
himself had once used in early experi- 
ments. 

Last week WOR, now a 50,000-watt 
station in New York, observed its 25th 
anniversary with a series of nostalgic pub- 
licity releases recalling some of its his- 
tory’s highlights: 


@ 1922: WOR canceled its broadcast of 
the Princeton-Virginia football game “be- 
cause it might interfere with WJZ’s World 
Series program.” 

@ 1924: Thomas A. Edison and Charlie 
Chaplin made their radio debuts on 


WOR. 

@ 1925: WOR broadcast the first quiz 
and give-away. As much as $10 was given 
away at each broadcast. 

@ 1927: WOR aired radio’s first Mr. and 
Mrs. team. John B. Gambling conducted 
an over-the-breakfast-table routine—read- 
ing the headlines and discussing the news 
and weather with the Mrs. Only it 
wasn't the Mrs. It was an actress. 
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Prayer by Air 


A new program starred with some of 
the biggest names in Hollywood made its 
bow on Mutual last week. Its roster is 
crammed with expensive actors, writers, 
and directors. Yet its budget is only 
$2,000 a week, peanuts in the radio 
game. Called Family Theater (Mutual, 
Thursday, 10-10:30 p.m., EST), it has 
a single purpose, unusual for commer- 
cial-minded radio: to restore the wan- 
ing habit of family prayer in the homes 
of America. 

As is always the case with radio pro- 
grams with a cause, Family Theater has 
a lobby. But instead of the usual high- 
pressure organization, this lobby is just 
one man, the Rev. Patrick Peyton, a 
38-year-old Roman Catholic priest who 
after his ordination five years ago dedi- 
cated his life to the service of the Blessed 
Virgin and to fostering the practice of 
Catholic families saying the rosary aloud 
together daily. 

Sent to Albany, N. Y., soon afterward, 
he received permission from his su- 
periors to put his crusade on the radio, 
and from a local Albany station he won 
a weekly fifteen-minute spot. Then 
1945, he talked Mutual into giving him 











A WOR broadcast of the 1920s 


a national half hour on Mother’s Day. 
This he filled with such luminaries as 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, and Bing Crosby, who made 
a five-minute plea for the family rosary. 


Time for Religion: The Mother’s 
Day program convinced Father Peyton 
that a regular network show was _ pos- 
sible. Going to Hollywood to line up big- 
name talent, he had no trouble finding 
31 stars for his program but plenty of 
difficulty getting radio time. Then, 
through Ruth Hussey, he met her hus- 
band, Robert Longenecker, head of the 
Sam Jaffe advertising agency’s radio and 
television departments. It was Longe- 
necker who finally talked Mutual into 
giving Father Peyton a weekly half hour 
—but on three conditions: that every 
program feature a big-name star; that 
Father Peyton assume the _ financial 
responsibility for everything except air 
time and sound men; and that the pro- 
gram be restricted exclusively to prayer 
in the home. 

Last week’s show fulfilled Mutual's 
conditions. It had Jimmy Stewart for 
master of ceremonies and starred Loretta 
Young and Don Ameche. They volun- 
teered their services since Father Pey- 
ton’s budget, which he gets, as he gets 
his stars, by asking for it, allows for pay- 
ment only to directors and script writers. 
The script was by True Boardman, who. 
like all writers on the program, received 
Father Peyton’s instruction sheet: “The 
scripts will deal with human problems 
in human terms. They will be simple, not 
ponderous; entertaining, not preachy; 
natural, not pretentious.” 





Action...in real-as-life color... 
Ciné-Kodak movies tell the full story 


Trolling for big ones off Bimini, Miami, Guaymas, or 
Acapulco... up with the “snow birds” at Alta, Sun 
Valley, Stowe, or Placid... or just keeping busy at home 
with sleds and snowmen for the youngsters — 
Kodachrome movies will keep the record beautifully. 





Ciné-kKodak movies are as simple as snapshots — 
outdoors in sunlight or shade . . . indoors under inexpen- 
sive Photofloods. Slow-motion and telephoto shots, too! 

Yes—Ciné-Kodak movies are easy. Easy to make, to 
show ... and to afford. And movies give you so much 
for your money. Get the full story of home movies 
with Ciné-Kodak from your Kodak dealer—soon. 
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finished without extra charge in any of Kodak’s world-wide chain of processing 
laboratories; and Kodascope, the projector that shows your movies simply 
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dealer... or write direct to Eastman Konak Company, Rocuester 4, N. Y. 
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Reluctant Penny 


Last August, when Marshall Field’s 
Chicago Sun went from 3 to 5 cents 
daily, Col. Robert R. McCormick of The 
Chicago Tribune pointedly ribbed his 
rival with this page-one box: “3 cents for 
The Daily Tribune, pay no more” (NEws- 
weEEk, Aug. 12). Last week, caught in 
the same production-cost spiral, The Trib- 
une, second largest daily in the nation, “re- 
luctantly” jacked its week-day price to 4 
cents. It kept the Sunday price at 10 cents 
up to a 40-mile radius but raised it to 15 
cents outside of that. 


ows 


Hogate of Wall Street 


For The Wall Street Journal, last 
week’s news was both sad and glad. 
@In Palm Springs, Calif., Kenneth C. 
Hogate, the Indiana-born editor’s son 
who rose from printer’s devil on 
his father’s country weekly to 
head of The Journal, died of a 
stroke at the age of 49. 


@ In the same week, The Jour- 
nal announced Hogate left a 
healthy paper behind him. It 
reached the 100,000 circulation 
mark for the first time. 

Hogate did not found the New 
York and San Francisco financial 
daily—that had been done back 
in 1889. But to the current crop 
of Journal men he is the man 
who saved it from the rocks of 
depression. Educated in Dan- 
ville, Ind., public schools and 
DePauw University, Hogate 
came to the paper in 1923, after 
a newspaper schooling on small 
Indiana dailies, The Cleveland 
News, and The Detroit News. 

He was the personal choice of 
the late Clarence W. Barron, for 
years kingpin of The Journal and 
its affiliates, Barron’s Business 
and Financial Weekly and the 
Dow-Jones financial news wire. 

In 1926, the towering and 
bulky Hogate became vice presi- 
dent; in 1928 on Barron’s death, 
president. Until then The Jour- 
nal had been eminently respect- 
able, dull and heavy for most of 
its life. Only its stock prices, re- 
flecting the Coolidge era’s mar- 
ket, made lively reading for its audience 
of bankers, brokers, investors, and indus- 
trialists. After the crash of ’29, the news- 
paper's circulation dived from a peak of 
52,000 to about 28,000 by 1934. 

To the Rescue: Something had to be 
done, and Hogate overhauled The Jour- 
nal. He took stock quotations off page one 
and put them on the back page. Starting 
the paper each day with an overlay of 
highly readable financial and industrial 
news, he expanded this to include na- 
tional affairs and world news summarized 
in terse, simple style. Even sports crept 


in—a throwback to the days of its found- 
ers, Charles H. Dow and Edward D. 
Jones, whose first issue reported the John 
L. Sullivan-Jake Kilrain prizefight. 

Hogate never pulled The Journal from 
its conservative moorings, but he dropped 
Barron’s bullying tone and adopted in- 
stead a tone of calm reasoning. He op- 
posed 90 per cent of the New Deal, but 
shocked Wall Street’s die-hards by in- 
dorsing the Securities and Exchange 
Commission Act. 

By 1940, circulation crept up to 31,- 
604. In 1945 it reached 58,000, of whom 
54,000 were paid subscribers at* $18 per 
year—a ratio consistently maintained. 

Readability Plus: Since 1945, when 
Hogate retired as president because of ill 
health, The Journal has been in the hands 
of Bernard Kilgore. Now only 38, Kilgore, 
like Hogate, was born in a small Indiana 


tion; 18,000 for San Francisco), but it 
claimed its 75 per cent renewal rate was 
the highest of any non-trade publication. 
To Kilgore, The Journal’s accolade came 
last month from Robert Gunning’s Read- 
able News Report. Gunning ranked the 


‘paper's first page as the most readable in 


the nation. That, thinks Kilgore, is some- 
thing for a financial-industrial paper. 


Stern Measures 


The question of who killed The Phila- 
delphia Record and The Camden (N. J.) 
Courier-Post (NEWswEEK, Feb. 10) 
broadened last week into whether the 
American Newspaper Guild jeopardized 
a free press. In two days of testimony the 
House Labor Committee investigating 


‘the Jan. 31 sale of. the struck papers to 


The Philadelphia Bulletin heard: 

@ From the Guild—That the strike which 

preceded the sale sprang from long- 

standing grievances and was called only 
after contract negotiations had 
broken down. 


@ From J. David Stern, the pub- 
lisher—That the Guild “deliber- 
ately struck my newspapers with 
intent to -destroy them.” Stern 
said his troubles with the Guild 
started coincidentally with his 
first editorial attacks on efforts of 
Communists to arrange a com- 
mon front with liberals. Asked 
whether this was significant, he 
replied: “To put it in the pure 
English, this perhaps was a co- 
hinky-dink.” 

The ‘Profit Motive’: Guild 
representatives had the floor 
first. Sam B. Eubanks, executive 
vice president, said: “The best 
evidence at hand shows that 
Mr. Stern and his associates were 
motivated only . . . by financial 
gain” in closing the papers. 

Michael Harris, president of 
the CIO Philadelphia Industrial 
Union Council, said Stern’s “per- 
secution complex” frustrated last- 
minute efforts to avert the strike 
and added: “We were shadow- 
boxing with a neurosis.” 

Arthur Riordan, former assist- 
ant telegraph editor of The Rec- 
ord and secretary of the Guild 








Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Kilgore makes Wall Street easy to read 


town—Albany. He went to DePauw too, 
earned a Phi Beta Kappa key there as 
Hogate had done, and graduated on the 
eve of the depression. He went on The 
Journal copy desk in 1929, served as news 
editor for the Pacific Coast edition at San 
Francisco from 1930 to 1932, and re- 
turned to New York as financial colum- 
nist in 1933. After a four-year stint (1936- 
40) as chief of the Washington bureau, 


. Kilgore came back to New York as man- 


aging editor in 1941. 
Last week, The Journal not only topped 
100,000 (87,000 for the New York edi- 


local, told the committee that he 
had been a Communist for three 
months in 1937, but had quickly 
become fed up with the party and now 
considered it hostile to the labor move- 
ment, religion, and the government. He 
said the Guild struck The Record but not 
The Philadelphia Inquirer because ne- 
gotiations at The Inquirer had not col- 
lapsed and The Inquirer had guaranteed 
to make any new contract retroactive, 
which The Record had not. The Guild’s 
demands included a $100-a-week mini- 
mum for reporters. 

The ‘Cancerous Growth’: For years 
Stern had been regarded as a virtual god- 
father of the Guild. He had been the 
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first to recognize it, He had taken his 
papers out of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in 1936 when it 
denounced the Guild as a menace to 
freedom of the press. 

For all this, Stern repented openly 
before the House committee. The Guild, 
he ngw was convinced, was just such a 
menace. With tears in his eyes Stern 
went on: “All my aims have turned to 
dust. I have done more to harm the 
position of the working newspaperman 
than to benefit him. I have put him in the 
straitjacket of a sinister pressure group 
... T have retired from business at a 
heavy personal loss. I saw no other way 
to warn... against the cancerous growth 
that j¢opardizes the great institution to 
Which I have devoted my life.” 

As evidence of politics in the American 
Newspaper Guild, Stern said a strike 
against The Record had been imminent 
early last November, but “some CIO lead- 
ers said: ‘My God, you can’t stop The 
Record just before election,’ so they de- 
cided to let my paper last another week 


so I could support the Democratic party 
and the CIO-PAC before they cut my 
throat.” His final decision to sell the 
papers, he said, came after a Guild 
election which sustained the strike lead- 
ers. But he acknowledged he had ap- 
proached The Bulletin at an earlier date. 

For the future, Stern proposed that 
Congress enact laws insuring democracy 
in unions and requiring a majority vote 
before a strike. He suggested amendments 
to the Wagner Act insuring equal rights 
for employers and employes, .abolishing 
the “terrible handicap” of management 
in expressing itself, and exempting maga- 
zine, newspaper, and radio editors, as 
“creators of opinion,” from union mem- 
bership. 

At the end of the hearing Rep. Fred A. 
Hartley Jr., the New Jersey Republican 
who is chairman of the committee, said to 
Stern: 

“An unkind reference has been made to 
you as a ‘neurotic.’ If you are representa- 
tive of neurotics, this committee wants 
plenty more testimony from neurotics.” 


oer 


Top of The Star 


Everybody on The Kansas City Star 
knew it would happen, so nobody was 
surprised last week when Roy Rob- 
erts, genial and brilliant managing editor, 
moved up to president and general man- 
ager of the employe-owned paper. He 
succeeded Earl McCollum, Star presi- 
dent, who died on Feb. 4. 

In its broad Missouri-Kansas bailiwick, 
The Star covers everything from politics, 
weather, and crime to barn fires. This 
Was as true in 1909 as it is today, and 
accounts for the arrival of Roy Roberts 
on The Star’s staff. 

Specifically, it was a bank robbery at 
Eudora, Kans., which is near Lawrence. 
George B. Longan, then city editor and 
later president of The Star, read the rob- 
bery story in his paper, called up his 
Lawrence correspondent, and offered 


him a job for $18 a week. Roberts, then 
getting $25 a week on The Lawrence 
World, wanted that much from The Star 
—a fabulous wage for reporters of that 
day. 

After considerable dickering, he got 
the first offer up to $22.50 and went to 
work on The Star. He intended to stay 
only long enough to acquire big-city ex- 
perience, then buy a country weekly and 


Acme 


Roberts: Biggest man on The Star 


go into politics in his native Kansas. But 
like many Star men, he never left “home.” 

In 1912, when Roberts was only 25, 
The Star skipped over its veterans and 
sent him to the national political conven- 
tions. At 28, he went to. Washington 
as Star correspondent. After first-world- 
war service as an adjutant at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, Roberts returned to 
Washington and stayed there until 1928, 
when he was brought back to Kansas 
City as managing editor. 

The No-Mister Boss: Roberts is a 
living denial of the adage that “nobody 
loves a fat man.” Few of his men call their 
5-foot-11, 200-pound-plus boss “Mister.” 
To most he is Roy. At staff parties, which 
are numerous and often Roberts-inspired, 
he puts down Scotch drink for drink with 
the most two-fisted of Star tipplers and, 
as he would put it, “generally raises hell.” 

Roberts is a Republican but his politi- 
cal friendships know no label. In 1936, 
his one effort at president making ended 
in Alf Landon’s rout. Roberts took his 
defeat gracefully, and frequently has 
been a White House caller during both 
the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions. 

Roberts’s capacity for enjoying life is 
rivaled only by that for work. Veteran 
Star copy readers still groan at the mere 
mention of the reams of prose that poured 
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out of his typewriter. “The tobacco cans 


on the old Morse tickers of the Washing- 
ton wire still hummed Roberts stories at 
2 in the morning when the paper had 
gone to bed,” one old-timer recalls. It’s 
all in Roberts’s definition of a free press: 
the God-given right to print plenty of 
news and raise plenty of hell when you 
have to. 


Qo 


To Stalin With Apologies 


The Saturday Evening Post’s open let- 
ter to Joseph Stalin and “other readers”* 


seemed to say: “We hate to do it but it’s 
for your own good.” Signed Ben Hibbs, 
the magazine's editor, the note appeared 
last week alongside the first of a series of 
articles entitled “Why We Don’t Under: 
stand Russia,” by Edgar Snow, associate 
editor of The Post and a veteran foreign 
correspondent. 


“Readers may be interested to know,” 
Hibbs wrote, “that the series . . . precipi- 


tated as lively a debate in the [Post’s] 
editorial rooms . . . as ever taxed the ca- 


Molotoff in any of their more acrimonious 
sessions.” 

One school of editors held that the ar- 
ticles should not run because readers 
might regard them as favorable to Russia 
and “therefore damaging to the interests 
of the United States.” A second school be- 
lieved they should run as a “genuine con- 
tribution to knowledge.” Hibbs decided 
in favor of the latter. : 


Explanation Explained: Snow’s first 
installment went far to tell why, in a na- 
tion with the freest press in the world, a 
national magazine with a circulation of 
3,748,890 feels it must almost apologize 
for running an article explaining Russian 
logic. 

Much of American-Soviet distrust and 
suspicion lies in semantics, the science of 
meaning, Snow believes. Scientists, mu- 
sicians, and chess players can speak 
across continents with exact meaning; not 
so political man, who “lacks definitions of 
even basic concepts.” 

Take “fascism” for example, Snow sug- 
gests. To the Russians it means a form of 
“bourgeois dictatorship...a manifestation 
of monopoly capitalism in its most im- 
perialistic phase.” Americans, on the other 
hand, do not accept fascism as a disease of 
capitalism and are surprised when they 
learn that Russians believe we live under 
a form of dictatorship. Similarly, both 
countries have different basic concepts of 
such common words as “socialist,” “col- 


¥ laborator,” and “democracy.” 


As a step toward understanding, Snow 
does not think we should accept the So- 
viet Political Dictionary any more than 
We should attempt to inflict Webster on 
the Russians, But he does think American 
newsmen, statesmen, and generals should 
be thoroughly familiar with Marxian lan- 
guage, “if only to define our differences.” 





*The Post lists Stalin as a reader on the basis of 


Teports that he regularly receives a digest of the 
magazine’s contents, 


pacities of Messrs, Bevin, Byrnes, and: 
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Homes for veterans must be built in a hurry. So 
when this builder returns plans for revision, he 


ships ’em Air Express. Same-day delivery saves 
whole days of working time. Air Express is the 
fastest way to send plans, layouts, manifests — all 
kinds of valuable papers, 
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The landscaper uses Air Express regu- 
larly for shipment of baby trees, nursery ie Fx, 
cuttings, and plants. He knows fragile . yr oe 
items get the best of care, and cost is no 
problem — Air Express rates are low. 
— 


So step right in, veteran... 
oops! No door hinges? Plumb- 
ing fixtures missing? No mat- 
ter. With Air Express coast- 
to-coast delivery overnight, 
any U. S. supplier is mere 
hours away. When equipment, 
tools and dies are needed to 
complete jobs faster, business 
profits from the speed of Air 
Express. 


opecity Air Express-its Good Business 


e Low rates. © Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost 
e Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities 
e Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
for full information. Ask today for Air Express Rate Schedules con- 
taining helpful shipping aids. Available also at any Airline office. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, representing the 
Airlines of the United States. 
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Rates are low 


To Air Express furs (8 lbs.) or a 
salesman’s samples (8 lbs.) or a 
machinery replacement part (8 lbs.) 
1749 miles costs only $4.22! Heavier 
weights are similarly inexpensive. 
Investigate! 
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UTILITIES: Two Inches of Gas for the East 


From the government’s point of view, 
the best deal on surplus property of the 
second world war was made last week. 
Big Inch and Little Big Inch, the emer- 
gency oil pipelines that stretch from Texas 
to the East Coast, were sold for conver- 
sion to natural-gas carriers for $143,127,- 
000—just about what they cost to build.* 

One tag end of government red tape 
remained, approval by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. There are no other legal barriers to 
confirmation of the sale. However, there 
could be operating barriers. Operation as 
a gas line will require a certificate from 
the Federal Power Commission. And the 
State of Pennsylvania, jealous of any 
threat to coal, may try to bar use of the 
lines for carrying gas on the ground that 
the Pennsylvania right of way was limit- 
ed to petroleum and petroleum products. 

When the bids were opened in Wash- 
iigton on Feb. 10, one of the forms had 
a dollar bill pasted on its face. J. W. 
Crotty of Dallas, who had offered $127,- 
500,000 for the two lines last summer, 
this time offered 60 cents for Big Inch 
and 40 cents for Little Big Inch. He neg- 
lected to enclose the $100,000 deposit 
wzequired for “good faith.” 

‘The high bidder was the Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp. All its forms, in- 


ican Gas Association. During the war he 
was general manager of the Petroleum 
Reserves Corp., and lately he has been 
operating a consulting service of his own 
in New York. In 1945, when the Federal 
Power Commission began to investigate 
natural gas, the industry hired Poe to put 
together its economic, technical, and 
market data. 

Poe was quick to see how valuable the 
big pipelines might be for natural gas 
(NewsweEEK, Dec. 2, 1946). He also was 
alive to another fact: The “gas shortage” 
that arrives in the industrial East with 
every prolonged spell of cold weather is 
not a gas shortage at all, but a shortage 
of adequate transportation. In Texas and 
Louisiana alone, the 164,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gas burned in waste oil-field 
flares every vear would be enough to heat 
1,500,000 six-room houses. 

Furthermore, to Poe the economics of 
gas transport looked favorable. In Texas, 
which produces about a third of the na- 
tion’s natural gas, some field prices are as 
low as 3 cents a thousand. At the outside, 
Poe expects to get it for 8 cents. The aver- 
age price of natural gas at the source in 
New York State is 24.7 cents, in Penn- 
sylvania, 23 cents, and in Michigan, 14 
cents. The difference provides a comfort- 


trillion cubic feet, and estimated con- 
sumption about 4 trillion—both the great 
est ever. 

Construction was Texas Eastern’s next 
problem; about $40,000,000 worth would 


be involved in building compressor sta- | 


tions and equipment. The answer came 
from two other associates, Herman and 
George Brown of Houston, who built the 
Corpus Christi naval base and the Brown 
shipyards. 

Raising the $100,000 to show good 
faith in bidding was easy. But the bal- 
ance of their project would require high 
finance. The Texans found their man in 
Wall Street: C. Douglas Dillon of Dillon, 
Read & Co. The financing will include a 
loan of $1,000,000 from Dillon, Read and 
Poe’s Texas associates; a bank loan of 
$4,000,000 from the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. of New York, and sale of securities 
to insurance companies, private investors, 
and the public, to be underwritten by 
Dillon, Read. 

Texas Eastern does not intend to com- 
pete with existing utilities, Poe told 
NEwswEEk, but to supplement. their 
supply. The maximum daily volume that 
would move through the big lines would 
be about’ 425,000,000 cubic feet—the 
heating equivalent of 16,000 tons of 
coal, or 71,000 barrels of oil. 





Significance 


The combination of Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch will be the biggest unit in a 
nationwide network of more than 200,000 
miles of natural-gas pipelines. Conversion 








Newsweek—O, C. Sweet Photos 


Dillon of Wall Street (left) was impressed by the earning potential of Big Inch (pictured under construction) and by E. Holley Poe 


cluding a check for $100,000, were in 
order. Four days later the War Assets 
Administration announced that the Texas 
fastern bid was wholly acceptable. 
The Gas Man: The mainspring of 
Texas Eastern is E. Holley Poe, a big, 
broad-shouldered Oklahoman who once 
managed the natural-gas_ properties of 
the Utilities Power & Light Corp. (now 
the Ogden Corp.). In 1937, he took over 
the natural-gas department of the Amer- 





*Big, Inch, the 24-inch crude-oil line, 1,254 miles 
long, cost $78,500,000. Little Big Inch, the 20-inch 
sroducts line, 1,475 miles long, cost $67,300,000. 

ig Inch carried 261,862,000 barrels of wartime oil; 
Little Big Inch, 105,960,000 barrels. 


able margin for transportation in a pipe- 
line. And the heavily industrialized New 
England states have no natural gas at all. 

The Gas Plan: Poe talked it over 
with Charles I. Francis, an amiable, 
scholarly Houston lawyer who also had 
been connected with the war petroleum 
setup. They got a reassuring opinion on 
future supply from Everette Lee DeGol- 
yer, the internationally known geologist. 
Nobody really knows how big the re- 
serves of petroleum and natural gas are, 
but the known supply of both in the 
United States is constantly increasing. 
Estimated gas reserves last year were 145 


of the two war lines to natural gas was 
assured when the big oil companies re- 
fused to bid; they didn’t want to scrap 
their heavy investment in Gulf-to-East 
Coast tankers. 

There were three reasons why the gov- 
ernment could get such a good price: (1) 
right-of-way, steel-pipe, labor, and other 
replacement costs would be higher in 
1947 than in 1948; (2) already in use 
under a temporary contract for carrying 
gas at low pressure for the Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co., Big Inch and 
Little Big Inch can readily be converted 
to high pressure gas transport, and (3) 








“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


Most visitors prefer the front door. But there are ily, and even the property of your guests. 


some who find a window more inviting. Also—and this is important—you should make 


sure that your insurance is adequate in amount to 
cover the full value of your property. For once 
your home is stripped of furs, silver, jewelry, of 
Today, as you can see for yourself from the your most precious possessions—you will find it 
newspaper headlines, such callers are far more far more costly to replace them today. 

frequent than formerly. For burglary and theft 
from residences, like all crime, is sharply on the 
increase. 


These are uninvited visitors—people whom 
you rarely see. The burglar, the sneak thief, the 
prowler who comes to rob your home. 


Best qualified to discuss such coverage with 
you is the Maryland agent or broker in your com- 
munity. Remember: Because your Maryland agent 
Your one sure safeguard is a burglary insurance knows his business, it’s good business for you to know 
policy—a comprehensive policy that amply cov- him. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, 
ers the possessions of every member of the fam- Maryland. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 














is GENERAL AMERICAN 


Oil—has ever been a force to promote 
research for better living. American in- 
genuity and skill have developed new 
marvels from Oil. Most important of all, 
1,244,340 jobs have been created by 
the production, manufacture and dis- 
tribution of these things. Such worth- 
while benefits are the direct outcome 
of Free Enterprise. 


GENERAL AMERICAN—designers and 
builders of railroad freight cars... 
manufacturers of equipment for refin- 
eries and processing plants ... opera- 
tors of the world’s largest public storage 
terminals for bulk liquids . . . serves 
the Oil Industry through these activities 
and the GATX fleet of more than 37,000 
specialized tank cars of 207 types. 


Co-worker with the Oil Industry...... 
... This is General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street » Chicago 90, Illinois 


District Offices * New York * New Orleans « Washington 
Tulsa * Cleveland + Dallas « Buffalo * Houston « Pittsburgh 
Seattle ¢ St. Louis « Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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in the industrial East, the demand for gas 


far exceeds the supply, while in the Gulf 
Southwest, there is a big oversupply. 

For Eastern industry, gas from the big 
lines will neither cut fuel costs radically 
nor revolutionize production methods at 
once. But the larger, more stabilized sup- 
ply will certainly stimulate greater use of 
gas in industrial heat treating. However, 
the new supply of gas would equal less 
than 1 per cent of the annual production 
of either oil or coal. The oil producers and 
coal-mine owners could hardly be af- 
fected on a national scale. 

For the domestic market, a larger 
natural-gas supply in the most populous 
area of the country may help insure home 
users against repeated uncomfortable 
shortages in cold’ weather. Because all 
costs have been rising, gas distributors 
don’t think the added supply will mean 
lower rates, but it may prevent increases. 

Recurring coal strikes have turned 
many coal customers toward both gas 
and oil. The November strike probably 
hastened government action in disposing 
of the pipelines. Two weeks after John L. 
Lewis denounced his coal contract with 
the government, gas began moving 
through the war emergency lines from 
Texas to Ohio. Commenting on Pennsyl- 
vania’s threat to forbid gas transmission 
through Big Inch and Little Big Inch, 
The New York Times observed: “Perhaps 
... Pennsylvania . . . overlooked the 
real culprit.” 


STEEL: Scrap at a Price 


The price of old iron was making his- 
tory last week. It had never been higher, 
except briefly in the spring of 1917, just 
before the war controls went on. The 
Pittsburgh steel mills, operating at near- 
capacity, were quoting $35 to $36 a ton, 
and paying $40. In 1942 to 1945 prices 
had been under $20; the 1929 high was 
$17.58 in January, and the 1932 low was 
$6.43 in July.- 

Although the steelmakers were willing 
to pay $35 to $40 a ton, the supply was 
so limited that scrap dealers were de- 
manding, and getting, the right to “buy 
new steel. A few of them, the trade re- 
ported, were taking a double profit by 
turning over their highly prized sheet 
steel to the black market. Steel mills, 
In turn, required customers to earmark 
their scrap for return to the source. Scrap 
rom Detroit was moving to Chicago 
while scrap from Chicago was going back 
to Detroit, all in critically scarce freight 
cars, 

Dealers explained that large amounts 


of steel continue to be frozen in military - 


Inventories; that manufacturers have 
been building up their stocks in the 
ear of a possible steel strike; and that 
old railroad cars, farm equipment, and 
autos are running instead of going to 
the junk yards. 

Steel mills have the remedy in their 
own hands,” Edwin C. Barringer, execu- 


tive secretary of the Institute of Scrap 





















Everything along Green 
Street, Urbana, IIl., has 
changed since 1920. Note 
the cars, and how ivy has 
covered the house on the 
left. But after 26 years the 
concrete is still rendering 
the finest pavement serv- 
ice, and will be good for 
many more years. 





For maximum serviee at 


minimum cost. pave with 


CONCRETE 


HETHER you’re in- 

terested in paving a 
residence street, or a business 
street, concrete pavement will 
make your dollars go further 
over more years. Because of 
concrete’s long life and low 
maintenance expense, the 


cost of concrete is lower than 


less durable pavements. 
Concrete is truly the low 
annual cost pavement. 
Many towns which have 
standardized on concrete 
streets record amazingly low 
annual upkeep. Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois, starting with con- 


crete in 1915, has an average 
annual maintenance cost of 
less than 2 mills per square 
yard; Seattle, 1.1 mills; and 
Palo Alto, California, over a 
period of 30 years, 1.7 mills. 

Besides saving money on 
maintenance, the high light 
reflection value of concrete 
reduces street lighting costs 
by as much as 50 per cent, 
according to illaminating 
engineers. And in addition, 
concrete’s gritty surface 
resists skidding, wet or dry 
—makes driving safer. 

Ask your officials to use 
concrete for your streets. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A2d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Iron & Steel, Inc., told Newsweek. “They 
have been bidding against each other, 
going outside the regular channels of 
scrap supply, and this practice has not 
generated a pound more of scrap than 
existed beforehand.” 
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CATTLE: Foot-and-Mouth Fear 


Deep in the heart of Texas, ranchers 
last week were crying to be fenced in. 
They hoped the government would build 
a strong wire fence all along the 1,210 
miles of Rio Grande border and stop the 
smuggling of Mexican cattle that might 
carry the dread foot-and-mouth disease. 

Animals infected with it waste away 
because blisters on the mouth and heels, 
and sometimes in stomach and intestines, 
make feeding both difficult and painful. 
A vigilant program of embargo and ex- 
termination has kept the disease down 
to a minimum in the United States, at an 
annual cost of about $4,000,000. 

The worst outbreak started in Michi- 
tan in 1914. Before it was stopped, in 
May 1916, it had infected herds in 22 
states, and the government had destroyed 
172,000 cattle, sheep, hogs, and goats at 
a cost of $9,000,000. In 1924 another out- 
break spread from California to Texas, 
and 131,973 more animals were de- 
stroyed. 

The Mexican outbreak last November 
started in the state of Veracruz. No meat, 
dead or alive, was permitted to leave the 
infected area. But by last week the dis- 
ease had spread to the Federal District, 
where Mexico City is situated, and to 
nine other Mexican states. Between 500,- 
000 and 1,000,000 head of livestock were 
infected. Many carriers were blamed: 





— 
Black Star 








-the common thrush, rats, and domestic 


animals. 

Alarmed Texans demanded that the 
government jump in to help Mexico stop 
the disease before it crosses the border. 


To do so might cost $75,000,000—to re- 


pay owners for slaughtered animals. 
Both House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees urged the Department of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Mexico, 
but no funds have yet been appropriated. 

Some Mexicans blamed the epidemic 
on Zebu bulls imported a year ago from 
Brazil, where foot-and-mouth disease is 
known to exist, in violation of a Mexican- 
American treaty. The United States pro- 
tested strongly and without effect against 
the importation. In May last year Wash- 
ington placed severe restrictions against 
entry of any livestock or fresh meat from 
Mexico, Last July Mexico announced a 
decision to ship the Zebu bulls back to 
Brazil and. prohibit further shipments 
from infected countries. After a survey of 
disease conditions in Mexico, the Agri- 
culture Department lifted the import re- 
strictions. It was later discovered that 
the cattle in question were not sent back 
to Brazil but moved to a ranch in Vera- 
cruz State. Mexicans have insisted that 
all the imported bulls were quarantined. 

In Mexico City meat sales were at a 
minimum. Although the disease is seldom 
transmitted to human beings, people were 
afraid of it. Mexican dairy interests also 
thought powdered-milk distributors were 
spreading propaganda against fresh milk. 

So far, destruction of infected animals 
is the only proved way to bring the foot- 
and-mouth virus under control. A Mexi- 
can Army major, Dr. Marco Antonio 
Gaxiola, a Johns Hopkins graduate, last 
week offered a new hope. Twice-daily in- 


jections of 42.5 grams of urotropine with 
distilled water, he said, given experi- 
mentally to each cow in a herd of 150, 
had wiped out all traces of the disease. 
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LABOR: Sitting on the Coal 


History’s first recorded sit-down strike 
was that of 1,200 Hungarian miners in 
October 1934. Demanding that their 
wages be raised to 58 cents a day—an in- 
crease of about 75 per cent—they refused 
to leave the pits. They stayed under- 
ground, starving, for four days, until a 
wave of national indignation moved the 
company to grant the raise. When the 
men staggered to the surface, some of 
them had gone mad. 

Last week, at Lansford, Pa., fifteen 
anthracite miners tried the same tactics. 
They were “consideration miners,” paid 
a flat daily rate for developing new veins. 
They had not been working a full seven 
hours because, they claimed, heat, smoke, 
and dust would imperil their health if 
they did so. The company docked their 
pay for leaving early. Next day, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 12, they didn’t leave at all. On 
the surface, 1,200 fellow miners stayed 
away from the pits in sympathy with 
them. Unlike the Hungarians, the sit- 
downers had blankets and plenty of food, 
which their colleagues sent down. 

One miner fell ill and had to be taken 
out. Next morning they lost another 
striker when Paul Redash, who had been 
married only 24 hours, heard his bride 
calling for him at the pithead. “I’m sorry, 
fellows,” said Redash as he left. The 
thirteen survivors stuck it out grimly. 

The sympathy strike spread until 6,000 
miners were idle in the Panther Valley 





Brazilian Zebus (left) got the blame for latest outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease among Mexican cattle (right) 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


Le 


--1. Butterfly Folder 


OC Mailer with a portion which pops up 


when unfolded 


C1 Type of folding machine 
Lj Butterfly collector’s catalog 








2. Strike-In 


[Lj Patch on an eiectroplate 
Lj Penetration of ink into paper 
| Copy inserted into typeset text 





3. Dagger 


CL Engraver’s tool 


() Competitive phrase in an ad 
(CJ Character which indicates a footnote 


4. Finish 


C) Ingredients tor paper 





ANSWERS 


] Butterfly Folder is a mailer 
folded so that when it is opened, 
a portion pops up. Any mailing 
piece — even the most unusual in 
design — gains in effectiveness when 
it is produced on bright, distinctive 
Leveleoat* Printing Paper. 


Strike-in is the penetration of 

ink into paper, a factor in quick 
drving. In Levelcoat, there are care- 
fully balanced qualities of body and 
surface — permitting a high degree 
of strike-in — yet retaining the inci- 
sive quality of cleanly printed text. 


3 Dagger, a character used to ins 

dicate a footnote, is naturally a 
staple in every type shop. With better 
printers, Levelcoat papers are staple, 
too. For long experience has proved 
the uniform dependability of Level- 
coat performance. 


4 Finish is that property of paper 

which is determined by its surface 
contour and gloss. At Kimberly- 
Clark, control in manufacture, plus 
laboratory checking, gives Levelcoat 
a finish and formation that contrib- 
ute to outstanding printability. 





C) Surface property of paper 


CJ Name of a display type face 


PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN *reaoewanx 
1872—75 YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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Master Menler | 


FILLS YOUR GLASS 
WITH FINER WHISKY! 


COBBS offers you a matchless 
whisky so skillfully blended that 





you get new heights of flavor, 
bat a dle , 
richness, smoothness. Definitely 


extra-fine whisky. And the mod- 


erate price is an added pleasure. 


COBBS 


BLENDED WHISKY 


Le Muster Blend 
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86 PROOF 
| . 72%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRI!S 
: Cobbs Distilling Corporation, Philadelphia, ! 2. 
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anthracite region. On Saturday morning, 
Feb. 15, after a visit from Mart Brennan, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
District 7, the thirteen came up after 
three nights in the pit. Brennan said the 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. had agreed 
to refund the dockage, provided the men 


hereafter work a full seven-hour shift, 


Singapore Fling 


For once, Newcastle needed coal. On 
Feb. 8, the British freighter Hartington 
arrived at Portland, Ore., to load 10,000 
tons, but it was destined for Singapore, 
The 21 British sailors, most of them quite 
young, promptly struck. The British Isles, 
they said, needed coal more than Singa- 
pore did. Capt. G. K. Bell locked them 
off the ship and stopped their pay. He 
said: “The youngsters don’t know what 
they're doing. One of your unions filled 
them up with a lot of bunkum.” 

Portland waterfront talk was that Com- 
munists in Harry Bridges’s Longshore- 
men’s Union had incited the strike. For 
two nights, the locked-out sailors slept on 
tables in the Longshoremen’s mess hall. 


Then, last Thursday, the British Consul, — 


James McDonald, had a talk with the 
crew, and they decided to take the coal 
to Singapore after all. 


Spilt Beer 


Breweries in Pittsburgh have more than 
their share of jurisdictional troubles. A 
majority of their workers joined the CIO 
last year; they had been suspended from 
the AFL in 1941 because of jurisdictional 
trouble with the AFL teamsters, But the 
bottlers, although covered by CIO con- 
tracts, refused to join the CIO brewery 
workers and have insisted that their hearts 


belong to the AFL. Naturally, the AFL 
teamsters are sympathetic. Besides, the 
teamsters, who drive the brewery trucks, 


would like to regain their foothold in the 
industry, 


Arguments have been followed by vio- 
lence, Since last October, when most of 
the bottlers went out on strike, brewery 
owners have been in the middle of juris- 


dictional fighting marked by arson, bomb- 
ings, and boycotts, 


€ The AFL teamsters cut off deliveries 
of coal and other supplies. The breweries 
brought in coal by railroad. CIO mem- 
bers helped drive trucks. 


€ A brewery truck was stopped, over- 
turned, and burned on the highway. CIO 
drivers were beaten. Five dynamite 
bombs were left at the homes or offices 
of beer retailers or wholesalers. Eight in- 
cendiary bombs were thrown into saloons, 
dozens of windows were smashed. Two 
men set fire to a roadhouse and tried to 


kill an eyewitness by running him down 
with their car. 


“bake Hands wi? o% 
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MEANS Vaile IN PLASTICS 





ynardson Plasticigy, 


He’s one of many in the Richardson 

organization. They combine the best qualities 

of consultant... engineer... scientist... 

salesman ... designer. If you have a problem in plastics, 
these men take the problem out of it... for you. 
Richardson Plasticians form a flying squadron of skilled 
technicians, They are men whose varied educational 
ackgrounds and practical industrial experiences equip them 
to utilize fully Richardson designing, molding, 
laminating, rubber-working and our own tooling 
facilities, It’s a great team. No wonder our 

customers keep coming back for more. 


INSUROK 2rceésion Plastics 





* RESEARCH 
o..@ continuous 


formation of possibili- 
ties into practical ideas 


in plastics. 


* LAMINATING ™* MOLDING 
... Sheets, rods, tubes. 
Standard NEMA 
grades; over 100 special 
grades. 


* PRODUCTION 


.. . Complete machine 
shop facilities for man- 
ufacturing dies, molds 
and tools. 


* DESIGNING 


... Artistic visualiza- 
tion. Creative engi- 


trans- 


neering. Practical 
planning for efficient 


plastics production. Durez, ete. 


... Rubber and bitu- 
minous plastics; a 

synthetic resin plastus 
... Beetle, Bakelite, 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Founded 1858 


@ Nine teamsters have been arrested; 
none has been tried. 

At a National Labor Relations Board 
election, held last week at the request of 
the brewery owners, 1,734 of the 2,122 


Sales Headquarters: Melrose Park, Ili. 

New York 6, 75 West Street Rochester 4, N.Y.,1031 Sibley Towers Bldg. 

Philadelphia 40, Pa., 3728 N. Broad St. Sales Offices Milwaukee 3, Wis., 743 N. Fourth Street 

Cleveland 15, Ohio, 326-7 Plymouth Bldg. Detroit 2, Mich., 6-252G. M. Bldg.¢ St. Louis 12, Mo., 5579 Pershing Ave. 
Factories: Melrose Park, Ill. «© New Brunswick, N. J. © Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
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eligible brewery workers in western Penn- 
sylvania voted to stay in the CIO union, 
259 voted for independent status and 129 
didn’t vote. The teamsters, who claimed 
that only the bottlers should have partici- 
pated in the election, said they would 
keep on fighting for them. 

In Washington a spokesman for the 
brewers, Mead J. Mulvihill, said the 
Pittsburgh jurisdictional trouble was 
“open warfare . . . a reign of terror remi- 
niscent of the gangster terrorism of Al 
Capone.” 


CORPORATIONS: Profits Path 


HIGH PROFITS AND HIGH WAGES GO TO- 
GETHER, 

IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS, WAGES HAVE 
GONE UP MUCH FASTER THAN PROFITS. _ 


These two conclusions, documented 
with an analysis of corporation profits 
from 1909 through 1946, were published 
last week by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Its analysts were Jules 
Backman, associate professor of economics 
at New York University, and Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, the conference board’s chief 
economist. They pointed out: 
€ Profits provide the key incentive for in- 
vestment and risk-taking necessary to 
maintain high-level business activity and 
employment. 

@ Corporations retained 5% cents of each 
sales dollar in 1946, compared with 
4 4/10 cents in 1939. “The highest rate 
on record was 6 9/10 cents for all corpo- 
rations in 1929.” In good years, profits 
average 7.5 to 8.5 per cent of national in- 
come. In 1946, the ratio was 7.3 per cent. 
@ In billions of dollars, 1929 corpora- 
tion profits were 7.2 and wages, 45.2; 
1989 profits were 4.2 and wages, 
$7.5; 1946 profits were 12, and wages, 87. 
@ Averaging all corporations, 1929 wages 
were 6.8 times profits, 1939 wages were 
8.9 times profits, and 1946 wages were 
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National Industrial Conference Board 


7.2 times profits. But in manufacturing 
alone, 1929 wages were 3.6 times profits, 
1939 wages were 4.7 times profits, and 
1946 wages were 6 times profits. 








No Mother Hubbard: This manda- 
rin cocktail costume was designed by 
the Page Boy Co. of New York for 
expectant mothers. Maternity clothes, 
this company contends, are losing the 
floursack styling of earlier generations. 
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@ Because reserves had to be used to 
meet operating expenses and dividends, 
“fully $25,000,000,000 of corporate sav- 
ings were lost during the 1930s.” From 
1939 through 1945, profitable operations 
restored a total of $26,000,000,000. 


@ Half of all corporations operated at a 
net loss over the years 1916-43. “Even in 
a boom year like 1929 there were 186,- 
600 companies with deficits as compared 
with 269,400 with net incomes... At 
the height of war production in 1948, 
136,800 companies reported deficits.” 
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INSURANCE: Rising Risks 


On Feb. 17, auto liability insurance 
firms boosted rates in 27 states, and they 
are expected to go up elsewhere. The 
companies said it was the only way they 


could stay in business. Auto accident . 


deaths were 19 per cent higher in 1946 
than in 1945; driving mileage hit’ an 
all-time peak; cars were running when 
they should be in the junk yards; average 
speeds rose after the war; and roads 
needed attention. 

Insurance was getting more than usual 
attention from bankers and_ investors. 
Only a few casualty and fire insurance 
company reports on 1946 business had 
appeared, but a sad picture plainly was 
indicated by the market for insurance 
stocks. Many were priced below the book 
value of assets. 

Fire losses in 1946 were 28 per cent 
higher than in 1945, because of higher 
inventories, less careful upkeep, pressure 
for more production, and postponed re- 
pairs. 

Stronger companies had little to worry 
about. They keep comfortable reserves 
and can balance bad years with good, on 
a long term basis. Some of the smaller 
ones may need rescue parties. For ex- 
ample, the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Co. of New York found, at the beginning 
of this year, that it had written too much 
auto liability insurance last year at too 
low rates. Last week it persuaded the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to authorize 
a $3,000,000 loan to bolster capital and 
surplus. 

As a result of Preferred Accident’s diffi- 
culties, the New York State insurance 
superintendent, Robert E. Dineen, pro- 
posed that the state insure casualty poli- 
cies, with assessments against them, just 
as the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
insures bank deposits. 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Walls: Aluminum tile in sixteen 
colors has been developed by the Alloy 
Tile Corp., Rahway, N. J. 

For Kitchens: A wall-type can opener 
using rollers to shear off the can top, rim 
and all, has been named “Genie” by the 
Robert H. Clark Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

For the Rainbow: A giant safety tube 
68 inches in diameter with an inner tire 









The screen on your home television 
table model receiver is the face of a 
large picture tube. And the skater you 
see on the face of the tube is the iden- 
tical twin of the skater being televised. 


Pioneering and research in RCA 
Laboratories led to the development of 
this tube which allows none of the orig- 
inal realism to be “lost in transit.” It 
reproduces everything the television 
camera sees, shows you every detail, 
keeps the picture amazingly lifelike 
and real. 

An RCA Victor television receiver 
brings you all the action, drama and ex- 








Television today is clearer, sharper, and brighter—thanks to the improved kinescope, or picture tube, perfected at RCA Laboratories. 


The Picture Tube that brought'life’ to television 


citement that you'd enjoy if you were 
at the event in person—and on top of 
that it’s all brought to you in the com- 
fort of your own home... you don't 
have to move from your favorite chair. 


RCA Laboratories has made _ pos- 
sible outstanding advances in every 
phase of television. And for television 
at its finest, be sure to select the re- 
ceiver bearing the most famous name in 
television today—RCA Victor. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to 
the RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, NBC Network. 





Exclusive “Eye-Witness” feature 
on all RCA Victor home television 
receivers “locks” the picture in tune 
with the sending station. It assures 
you brighter, clearer, steadier pic- 
tures. If television is available in 
your vicinity, ask your RCA Victor 
dealer for a demonstration. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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FURNITURE TO SUIT YOUR BUSINESS 
HOEVER, WHEREVER YOU ARE 
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te Sewing pbmerican Sucinece 
Since 1876 





Chippendate Suite 





fat deliveries from coast to coast to large and s 


malt concerns 


cuss. tf, Nc. 


546 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 12 


AMERICA'S LARGEST SELECTION OF OFFICE FURNITURE IN WOOD, STEEL, LEATHER 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
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Here’s anidea for your health 
and happiness. Give your- 
self and your family a de- 
lightful spring vacation in} 
sunny St. Petersburg on Flor- 

ida‘s beautiful Gulf Coast. The months 
just ahead are among the finest in the 
year. You will enjoy wonderful fishing 
in Gulf or Bay, swimming and sun bath- 
ing on silvery beaches, golf, tennis and 
other sports. Varied recreation, real 
hospitality. For booklets write G. M. 
Davenport, Chamber of Commerce 


Eetershurg 


FLORIDA cy 
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GET YOUR 
FN HAC TUN) 1 


Nainwear 


At better stores everywhere 
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for safe landing in case of a blowout has 
been built by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. for the Republic Rainbow airliner. 

For the Teeth: Dentifrice in tablet 


- form is being marketed by the Plez (pro- 


nounced “please”) Co. of Portland, Ore. 
The idea is to pop a tablet in the mouth 
with a sip of water, chew, and brush. 
For Comfort: A Colonial-design, up- 
holstered footstool with built-in electric 





Defroster for cold feet 


heater is being manufactured by Sher- 
rill’s of Roanoke, Va. 

For Trucks: A hydraulic-lift tail gate 
designed to lift a 1-ton load from ground 
to body in ten seconds has been devel- 
oped by the Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

For Fishermen: A plug-shaped float 
which protects live bait against a back- 
lash in casting has been developed by the 
Eureka Specialty Co., Inc., of Eureka, 
Kans. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: After a four-week rise, the 
stock market eased downward last week. 
Industrial stocks, measured by the Dow- 
Jones averages, closed at 181.36 on Feb. 
15, down 3.13 from the close on Feb. 8. 

Retailing: Department-store sales _ in 
New York City for the week ended Feb. 
15 were 20 to 25 per cent ahead of the 
corresponding week last year, The New 
York Times reported. But for the week 
ended Feb. 8, the Federal Reserve Board 
averages showed that the rate of increase 
had dropped sharply for the country as 
a whole; dollar sales were only 2 per cent 
ahead of last year, although prices were 
about 20 per cent higher. 

Taxes: Effective on 1947 incomes, Ok- 
lahoma reduced its 6 per cent corporation 
income tax to 4 per cent. 

Personnel: Admiral Ben Moreell was 
elected president and board chairman 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. to 
succeed H. E. Lewis, retired . . . James 
W. Irwin, New York and Chicago public- 
ity man, was named assistant to the presi- 
dent and director of public relations of 
the Ford Motor Co. . . . Maj. Gen. Har- 
old N. Gilbert was appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Program Division 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 















































I‘ making over 1,000 miles of 

quality paper a day, the Oxford 
plant uses enough electrical power 
to supply a city of more than 
250,000 people. A lot of power! 


Typically, Oxford produces all 
this electricity in its own hydro- 
electric and power plants. It is 
another major example of Oxford’s 
completeness of operation. 


Every step of papermaking, from 
beginning to end, is directly un- 
der Oxford’s control. From wood 
to finished paper, product quality 


1S considered in each operation. 





FEARFUL MOMENT! WHATEVER HAS HAPPENED TO 

OXFORD OUTPUT—THE MILL USED. ONLY 499,998 
KILOWATT-HOURS OF ELECTRICITY THIS DAY 

INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 500,000 KILOWATT-HOURS! 











Consequently Oxford can set 
high quality standards and main- 
tain them. In fact, over 5,000 
separate laboratory tests for qual- 
ity are made during each day’s 
output—thus supplementing the 
skill and know-how of Oxford’s 





— Engravatone, 


veteran papermakers. 


To the user of Oxford Quality 
Papers this completeness and 
scrupulous care mean quality, 
uniformity and reliability of 
service. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maine- 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; UNncoatTep 
Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


ww 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 





“WE THE PEOPLE” 


March 30, 1940... Not for ten days 
yet will Hitler change his Sitzkrieg into 
a Blitzkrieg by attacking Norway, 
Denmark. The misguided still talk of 
a “phony war.” Against a background 
of doldrums on front and _ financial 
pages, top news of the day for stock 
marketers is the merger of bigwig Wall 
Street firms Merrill Lynch (under- 
writing), E. A. Pierce & Co. (biggest 
broker) and Cassatt & Co. 


August 18, 1941 ... The Nazis drive 
on Leningrad. Still newsworthy is the 
merger of Merrill Lynch, etc., with 
Fenner & Beane (second biggest wire 
house and commodity broker). 


Birth of a Name. Promptly, because 
of its 49 active partners, 1800 em- 
ployees, and four score offices, the new 
firm is dubbed ‘‘We the People.” And 
ever since, that is what Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has been called 
in the canyons of downtown Manhat- 
tan, in newspapers and magazines 
across the country. 

MLPF&B and the 3,060 people 
now in its employ like that name. Rea- 
son: it implies the fact that an invest- 
ment business in order to succeed must 
inevitably be a people’s business for it’s 
a workaday world in stocks, bonds, and 
commodities now, just as it is in steel 
or soap or cereals. Gone from Gotham’s 
financial center are wing-collar cus- 
tomers’ men, striped-pants brokers, 
and so-called inside tips. 

In contrast. MLPF&B deals in facts 
that are hard to come by—a lot harder 
than “inside tips.” These facts are 
gathered by the firm’s Research De- 
partment which constantly weighs 
comparative values in securities, listed 
and unlisted, as well as commodities. 

This information is available to in- 
vestors through any of the -firm’s 92 
offices in 91 cities, all connected by 
40,000 miles of private wire. The cost 
to you: just a request for help. 

It’s the business of “We the People” 
to help all the people all the time. Just 
write to: 

Department ‘‘S-7” 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Mexico's Oil and Export Problem 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Mexico Ciry—If Mexico is to 
maintain the present exchange value 
of the peso and put its economy on a 
permanently sound basis, it must solve 
the basic problem of providing enough 
exports to pay for its necessary im- 
ports. In 1946 it imported 2,637,- 
000,000 pesos worth of goods and ex- 
ported only half as much— 


duced in 1937. Average production in 
the eight years from 1938 through 
1945 was only 40,000,000 barrels. 
Even this production has been 
achieved only by the dangerous prac- 
tice of over-pumping existing wells, 
which may mean a loss of part of the 
reserves. Almost no exploration work 
has been done to bring in 





1,384,000,000 pesos worth 
(not including about 450,- 
000,000 pesos in gold and 
silver). Part of the gap can 
no doubt be covered by 
long-term borrowing from 
abroad, but even this will 
not be encouraged unless 
the gap is narrowed. 

A large part of Mexico’s 
recent exports reflect a war- 
time demand that cannot 
continue. An outstanding example is 
textiles. Exports of cotton cloth rose 
from zero in 1940 to 177,000,000 
pesos’ worth in 1945. and may fall 
back to zero again. 





Mexico’s principal hope for fu- 
ture exports, according to the best 
opinion here, lies chiefly in two sources 
—petroleum and mining products. Yet 
the outlook for either is far from prom- 
ising at the moment. The history of 
oil in Mexico is a perfect illustration 
of the shortsightedness of seizure and 
nationalization. 

The American and British oil proper- 
ties were expropriated by the Mexican 
Government on March 18, 1938. They 
were turned over for operation to a 
semi-autonomous government corpora- 
tion, Petrdleos Mexicanos, or Pemex. 
Incredible as it may seem, this cor- 
poration does not publish even per- 
functory annual reports. Its operations 
are shrouded in mystery. The new 
manager, however, Antonio J. Ber- 
mtidez, who is highly regarded, has 
made a few statements within recent 
months from which a picture of Pemex 
operations can be pieced together. In 
1937, the vear prior to the seizure, the 
payroll of the oil companies amounted 
to 56,000,000 pesos. In 1941 it had 
been raised to 91,000,000, and in 1946 
to 216,000,000. The number of work- 
ers was increased from’13,120 in 1937 
to 24,726 in 1946. But this huge in- 
crease in personnel and payroll ex- 
pense has not been matched by any 
corresponding increase in production. 
On the contrary, annual production 
has never since (with the possible ex- 
ception of 1946) equaled the 47,000,- 
000 barrels of crude petroleum pro- 


oe 





new wells. Yet up to 1936 
statistics showed that the 
average life of a Mexican 
well was less than eight 
years. An official report in 
1937, advocating the expro- 
priation, itself declared that 
all the existing petroleum 
fields of Mexico were about 
to be exhausted with the ex- 
ception of those at Poza 
Rica and El Plan. There is 
no evidence that Pemex makes ade- 
quate depreciation or depletion allow- 
ances in its accounts. It is widely taken 
for granted that its deficits are chronic. 
In fact, some think appropriations, 
ostensibly for capital works, were really 
to cover operating deficits. 

Petroleum exports, once the chief 
means of balancing Mexico’s foreign 
accounts, have declined heavily. This 
is partly because of the increase in do- 
mestic consumption of petroleum, 
which has increased tenfold since 
1925. Sr. Bermtidez recently an- 
nounced that Pemex was exporting a 
million barrels of petroleum a month. 
Yet astonishing as it seems, Mexico 
has recently been on net balance an 
importer of petroleum products from 
the United States. 

Mexico’s mining problem is similar. 
Its high-grade metallurgical deposits 
have been nearly worked out. Virtually 
no new fields have been brought in 
since Spanish colonial days. Mining is 
inordinately taxed. The result has been 
to drive small producers out of busi- 
ness, to discourage exploration, and 
to prevent the working of low-grade 
ores. In 1946, metallurgical produc- 
tion, including gold and silver, was 
only 60 per cent of that of 1929. 


Mexico’s budget problem, which 
lies at the basis of the inflation, is 
far from solved. Federal expenditures 
for 1947 are estimated at 1,667,000,- 
G00 pesos, 72 per cent above the av- 


erage of the war years, and the great- * 


est in the history of the country. 

Yet most of Mexico’s difficulties are 
man-made. They can be surmounted 
by the adoption of more farsighted 
policies. 
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; Foon Pearl Harbor to 
VJ Day, Moore-McCormack 
Lines operated more ’ 
than is ships, lost 11 
vessels, transported 
754,239 troops and 
carried 34,410,111 tons 
of war cargo. To discharge 
such responsibilities 





in time of crisis, America’s 


Merchant Marine must be 
kept strong in peace 
—as in war. 
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because floating 
refrigerators cross the Equator 


Fresh fruit throughout the year has become one of the commonly accepted pleasures! 
of life in this hemisphere. Here is why ... the seasonal journey of the sun brings 
Summer to South America while our own countryside lies in Winter’s grasp. Orchards 
and vineyards in Uruguay and Argentina are producing while ours are blanketed with 
snow. But, to be enjoyed in North America this fruit must be transported thousands 
of miles. In Moore-McCormack liners, equipped with a million cubic feet of refrig- 
erated space, plums and pears, apples and grapes move northward to reach our 
markets at a time when domestic supplies are at their lowest. We take these delicacies 
for granted—but we have them only because ships are equipped to move them in bulk. 


And in reverse, the products of our orchards move down to South American markets. 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


MHOCS 


5 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


PLAN NOW to see South America for yourself... watch for announcements of the re-establishment of luxury cruises. to 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina by the three completely re-styled liners of Moore-McCormack’s ‘‘Good Neighbor’ Fleet. 
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Dr Holmes’s Four Decades 

It was 40 years ago in February 1907 that 
I became minister of this church. In this 
long period of time ... I have outlived or 
outlasted every clergyman who was in active 
service in New York when I arrived; and I 
have survived such an age of catastrophe 
and collapse as mankind has not known 
since the fall of Rome. 


John Haynes Holmes wrote these 
words to parishioners of the Community 
Church, who on Feb. 9 met to celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of his ministry to 
them. Author of nineteen books, pacifist 
in two world wars, liberal, champion of 
civil liberties, and nondenominational 
clergyman, Dr. Holmes epitomized his 
career in the bleak phrase, “I have sur- 
vived.” 

At 67, Dr. Holmes could boast of more 
than survival. His intercreedal, intercul- 
tural church is a community of 1,600 
active members who have been without 
a permanent home for seventeen years, 
meeting for the last fourteen at Town 
Hall in New York. That they have re- 
mained unified and vital is due to Dr. 





International 


Dr. Holmes: Dean of New York clergy 


Holmes’s personality and his persuasive 
conviction that each may believe as he 
chooses, yet all may worship together. 
Brotherhood of Individuals: At 
the anniversary service last week, the 
Philadelphia-born minister recalled how, 
after his graduation from the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1904, he was called in 
1907 to the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah on Park Avenue in New York. 
There the new pastor found the mem- 
bership “composed of a highly selective 
group of white Caucasians, of the upper 
middle class.” Dissatisfied with this 


“private chapel, or even club,” young 
Dr. Holmes sought to create a church 
founded on “the universal brotherhood 
of man.” 

After his 51-year-old church burned 
down in 1919, he snipped the Unitarian 
tag from his congregation and renamed it 
the Community Church. “Our people be- 
came at last as various as the people of 
the city,” Dr. Holmes said. “In 1929,” 
he went on, “we took an informal cen- 
sus of our members, and found 34 
different nationalities among: us. Our 
religious groups include, or have in- 
cluded, Protestants of many varieties, 
Roman Catholics, Old Catholics, Greek 
Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus, 
Zoroastrians, Confucianists,  Bahaists, 
Theosophists, and Mormons... We are 
a slice of human life.” 


Rights for All: In Dr. Holmes’s mind, 
to welcome all peoples was also to fight 
for the rights of all. In 1929, he became 
co-chairman with Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
of the City Affairs Committee, which 
helped to expose the corruption of Tam- 
many politics and the Walker adminis- 
tration. After that, Dr. Holmes continued 
his work in the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People— 
which he helped found in 1909—and in 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

In September of this year, Dr. Holmes 
will go to India under the Watumull 
Foundation to speak at universities, and 
perhaps talk with his philosophical idol, 
Mahatma Gandhi. On his return in Jan- 
uary 1948, he hopes to see his Commu- 
nity Church in a permanent home at last. 
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Cardinal of Berlin 


The cathedral site of the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of Berlin is the Hedwigs- 
Kirche, just off Unter den Linden in 
downtown Berlin. In March 1943, the 
RAF bombed the city heavily, and a sin- 
gle incendiary landed in the cupola of St. 
Hedwig’s. It would have taken but a few 
minutes to extinguish the bomb and save 
the church, but Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels forbade help. The 
church burned to a shell. Next morning, 
Goebbels sent a statement condemning 
“English cultural barbarity” to Konrad 
Count von Preysing, Bishop of Berlin. 
Bishop von Preysing refused to sign it. 


Goebbels did not reckon with the cali-. 


ber of this Bavarian prelate. As Bishop 
of Eichstiatt, in 1933 he had announced: 
“We have fallen into the hands of crimi- 
nals and liars.” Ever since 1937—two 
years after coming to Berlin—he had de- 
fied the Nazi regime in strong pastoral 
letters. Personal prestige protected him 
from reprisals, but even so, the bishop 
kept a fancy suit of tweeds in his closet 
ready for a possible quick escape. 

It was with pride and approval that 
Pius XII crowned his work in December 
of 1945 by creating Count von Preysing a 
cardinal. But his postwar tasks were, in 











International 

Cardinals von Preysing and Spellman 
many ways, harder than his war job, for 
he now heads a materially and morally 
ruined diocese—most of which lies in the 
Russian zone of occupation. 

American Catholics have been generous 
in providing food and clothing for his 
people, and on Feb. 13, Cardinal von 
Preysing, 67, arrived in this country by 
plane to thank them personally. Invited 
by the Catholic War Relief Services, 
he will visit the American cardinals in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Detroit, after 
ending his stay this week with Francis 
Cardinal Spellman of New York. 

Diplomat-Churchman: Cardinal 
von Preysing’s interview with the New 
York press Feb. 14 was a close-mouthed 
affair, with politics and Russia both taboo 
subjects. The cardinal long ago learned 
the value of tactful silence. As Count von 
Preysing-Lichtenegg-Moos, he spent his 


early years in the Bavarian diplomatic 


service. He did not become a priest until 
he was 32—in 1912. In 1932, the papal 
nuncio in Berlin, Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, recommended him for the bish- 
opric of Eichstitt. Since then he and the 
man who was to become thé present pope 
have been close friends. 

After his United States tour, Cardinal 
von Preysing will return to his residence 
in the American sector of Berlin to help 
rebuild the faith and homes of his flock. 
He shares their hardships, for his “Bish- 
op’s Palace” now is only three rooms 
and a chapel on one floor of a rambling 
middle-class house. 
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Today’s Faith 


Polling a cross-section of Minnesota’s 
adults on whether they believe people 
are more religious now than before the 
war, the Minneapolis Tribune last week 
reported the results. Of every 100 Min- 
nesotans, 49 think “more”; and 20, “less”; 
22 “no difference”; and 9 don’t know. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the veterans inter- 
viewed feel that their buddies came out 
of the war stronger in faith. 











You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small... 
in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in 
the corner grocery and at the local restaurant. 


Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 
stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 





meeting tomorrow's business needs. Right at this minute, highly 
trained field men are talking with business men, analyzing 
new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 
and coordinating their knowledge with 
other Burroughs representatives. Engineers 
and scientists are searching varied fields of 


science, from color design to electronics, for 


ways to make still finer, still more useful 


YOU SEF Burroughs machines. | 
UUM GSI Cou! Sevelopments are taking place that wil 


breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 
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than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 





you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! 


- (i: Gh i SMU: Het Cee soca BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 
V figure work with this modern installation of Burroughs 
(| Electric Calculators, 











FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Preferred 


for mellow moments 


Hamm’s BEER is brewed to be 
lingered over in life’s mellow 
moments. It has a rare smooth- 
ness ...a truly wonderful mel- 
lowness. You will prefer HAMm’s 
for your mellow moments. 


THEO. HAMM BREWING CO., ST, PAUL 1. MINN, 


Smooth and 


Mellow Beer 
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Do Not Disturb 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The big sports gambling scare of 
1947, which might be subtitled “Happy 
Days for the District Attorney,” pro- 
duced a scene at the office of the New 
York Yankee baseball club the other 
afternoon that quivered with pathos 
and irony. The Yankee players ex- 
pressed a wish for complete privacy in 
their work. They wanted no 
civilians to come near them 
on the bench or in the club- 
house next season. That 
covered gamblers, insurance 
salesrhnen, and dope ped- 
dlers; but it also included 
sports writers. 

Now, I have watched the 
baseball industry for many 
years, man and boy, and 
never before last week did I 
suspect that one of its basic 
aims was privacy. It is heroic the way 
the people in the game have concealed 
this craving. Not only have they per- 
mitted baseball writers to snoop among 
them for a couple of generations, but 
they paid for the boys’ train fare and 
meals on the road to facilitate such 
snooping. Feeling as they really do, 
they must have suffered like blazes. 


It was Mr. Leland Stanford Mac- 
Phail, the Yankee chieftain, himself 
one of history’s most spectacular mar- 
tyrs to the torture of publicity, who 
broached the players’ resolution to the 
press last week. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. MacPhail, 
“the athletes feel a bit sensitive these 
days. Sinister influences have crept 
into the picture. They hunger to be 
free from these, free and alone. There- 
fore, complete privacy in the dugout 
and the clubhouse is indicated. What's 
more—” 

What’s more, the writers broke in 
to say, the press might also withdraw 
from the press box, and stop betraying 
secrets like what the score of the ball 
game was and where the game was 
played. With a little effort, it might 
even be possible to dissuade the cash 
customers from interrupting the pri- 
vacy of Mr. MacPhail and his men. 
As long as there was a chance that the 
crowd included.a single gambler, it 
seemed best to make the movement 
unanimous. 

Mr. MacPhail scratched his head at 
this point in the colloquy. He went 
into sudden conference with his man- 
ager, Mr. Bucky Harris, and the leader 
of his percussion section, Mr. Red 
Patterson. In the end, it saddens me 
to report, the Yankees succumbed to 





martyrdom again. They decided to 
resume the shackles of publicity. 
Writers will mingle with the players 
once more, provided they keep their 
hands in their pockets and do not ask 
too many questions. 

Perhaps a word of explanation is 
necessary here to account for the fact 
that Mr. MacPhail opened 
his mouth at all. Back on 
Jan. 1 or thereabouts, as you 
may remember, he made a 
great vow to stop talking. 
He could smoke, chew, or 
take snuff, but he informed 
the Yankee board of direc- 
tors that he was through 
making sounds with his 
throat, at least for 1947. He 
assigned his wave length to 
Mr. Patterson, the propa- 
gandist. Whenever Mr. MacPhail’s fa- 
cial muscles writhed ‘to indicate that 
he wanted something said, Mr. Patter- 
son opened his own mouth instead 
and emitted a remark. 

However, the pace proved too se- 
vere for Mr. Patterson. He is not 
geared to open his mouth as often as 
Mr. MacPhail would like to have a 
mouth opened somewhere around the 
joint. Like all good New Year’s resolu- 
tions, including your correspondent’s 
humble oath in respect to opium be- 
tween meals, this one began to pine 
and die around the Ides of February. 
Mr. MacPhail opens his mouth quite 
regularly now, and not just to put a 
cigar in it, either. 


Reverting to the dangerous in- 
fluence of sports writers, who are apt 
to carry germs, secret documents, and 
large bribes—who might even, unless 
closely supervised, find out a young 
ballplayer’s name and batting average 
and tattle about them to the public— 
the Yanks are particularly alive to the 
peril. 

Only last year Mr. MacPhail hailed 
a journalist, Mr. Claire Rutherford 
Rennie, into court on suspicion of 
offering $5,000,000 to his batboy in 
behalf of the Mexican League. Mr. 
Rennie, who seldom carries more than 
$2,000,000 around with him except on 
long trips, beat the rap and continued 
to associate with the Yankees, but it 
has been obvious to everyone on the 
ball club since then that gamblers are 
not the only people to watch out for. 
Personally, the next time I go down on 
the ball field at Yankee Stadium, I will 
have myself trailed by a detective to 
save Mr. MacPhail the expense. 
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~~ SPORTS 
HOCKEY: Rough and Record 


Two fresh scars on Bill Juzda’s fore- 
head looked like angry red-pencil slashes. 
Older, fainter ones were clustered around 
his eyes, especially his fiercely bloodshot 
right eye. But, as a man in a position to 
comment on all three of the National 
Hockey League's most interesting devel- 
opments last week, the stumpy defense- 
man of the New York Rangers indicated 
there were no hard feelings: 











(A season’s total of 22 stitches and a 
broken toe made Juzda the league’s lead- 
ing one-man casualty list. Partly, this 
was due to his being only 5 foot 8, he 
explained: “Any time I match high sticks 
with a taller man, there’s a chance that 
I'll get it over the head.” But his habit of 
whamming into the thick of things wasn’t 
the whole explanation for his scars, for 
he has been doing that since 1938 and 
up to this season had collected less than 
a dozen stitches. His guess: “The league 
is a little rougher this year.” 


@ Juzda’s bloodshot eye was banged up 
on the night of Feb. 12, while Bill Cowley 
of the Boston Bruins was creating a new 
all-time National League scoring record 
of 574 points on 201 goals and 373 assists 
in league games and playoffs. To Juzda, 
who has been meeting Cowley at the 
blue line since 1941, the record was in 
good hands: “He’s real smart. He’s awful 





; Associated Press — 
Persistent: In New York last Thurs- 
day, Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine, handled 
by Nate Levine, became the first boxer 
to win the Westminster Kennel Club 

how’s top award. It was his fourth try. 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


IMPERIAL $1.50 
Dublin Shope 


TOBACCO YELLO HOLDER 













Mild, gentle and fragrant when you first light it, and it stays that way. Yello- 
Bole “starts sweet,” there is no period of “breaking it in” because of the honey- 
treatment which each pipe receives. The honey in the bow] “tones” smoke, forms 
a fragrant cake which keeps on curing subsequent smokes. Try a Yello-Bole 
and enjoy real pipe pleasure. The pipe with the yellow bowl. $1, $1.50 and 
$2.50 at dealers. Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave:, N. Y. 20. 
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Protects throat, teeth, lips 
and fingers from tobacco tar. SL. 
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Look for 


the HONEY-GIRL 



































ofa snale 


STANDARD $1 © this mark on stem 
IMPERIAL $1.50 ©) this mark on stem 
PREMIER $2.50 COD this mark on stem 










































“SPOTWELDING 


technique is born 
with an Adams! 





THE ADAMS PORTABLE 
SPOTWELDER—places your welding job 
as close as the nearest 220 or 440-volt A.C. 
outlet in your plant. This simple, light- 
weight unit easily carried or piloted by 
the operator alone, soon pays for itself 
through its multiple uses: elimination of 
bottlenecks, savings in costly man-heurs 
and its ability co turn out a quality product. 

The Standard or Watercooled ADAMS 
PORTABLE SPOTWELDER is produced 
in easy to handle pistol and pusher types. 
The pistol type gun with adjustable pres- 
sure at welding points assures pin-point 
accuracy because of sts ability to reach the 
most difficult jobs. The push type gun per- 
mits rapid, accurate spotwelding of large 
surfaces that cannot be reached by the 
pistol model. Both types will accommodate 
up to and including 16 gauge metal— 
heavier metal at intervals. 

A few of Adams Portable Spotweldet 
multiple uses include: fabrication of sam- 
ples, and experimental models; low cost 
on-the-spot repair and maintenance weld. 
ing; instant corrective production line 
welding of flaws, changes and mistakes, 
stand by equipment during peak period 
overloads. z 
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hard to hit, because he always seems to 
be going away from you. He’s a great 
playmaker, as his assist record shows. 
He’s always looking, too—always knows 
how things stand, and never gets rid of 
the puck until he knows just what should 
be done with it.” 


@ The same night in Boston, Dit Clapper, 
player-coach of the Boston Bruins, for- 
mally retired as a player after twenty 
years. The old defenseman received a 
scroll from the International Hall of 
Hockey Fame and $2,000 in cash from 
the fans. Defenseman Juzda gave him a 
fighter’s compliment: “He was a gentle- 
man—and I mean a real gentlemafi—but 
he hit awful hard, just the same.” 


oJ 


RACQUETS: British Invasion 


If they were given the opportunity, 
many Americans probably would like 
racquets, a game that originated in an 
English debtors’ prison but has been re- 
stricted to the well-heeled economic level 
since Harrow and Eton took a liking to 
it in the 1820s. A small, hard ball is 
batted around inside a four-walled, 60- by 
30-foot cement court with such speed 
that a player can lose an eye and the 
officials sometimes have to judge a shot 
by ear. 

At the moment, however, the United 
States has only half a dozen courts, most- 
ly because they cost $50,000 a copy and 
make almost no provision for seating 
cash customers. In England most of the 
better schools have racquets pits, and 
there are approximately 125 professionals 
to spot talent and bring it along. 

When an expeditionary force of Brit- 
ish racqueteers landed here in January, 
it looked as if the difference in these 
two setups would be made appallingly 
clear. Capt. Cosmo Crawley’s squad gave 
the United States a 5-2 thumping in 
New York. His ace, Richard A. Holt, 
made off with the Western singles cham- 
pionship in Chicago, and teamed up with 
Maj. A. Ronald Taylor to win the United 
States doubles in Philadelphia. 

Kenneth Chantler, a former British pro 
now based in Montreal, took over the 
North American open championship with 
a 4-3 victory against this country’s No. 
1 man, Robert Grant III of New York. 
Last week, in Montreal, James Dear, a 
London pro, gave Chantler a 4-1 beating 
in the first half of the world’s open cham- 
pionship, which will be completed in 
London on April 18. All that the Ameri- 
cans could show was Grant’s capture of 
the Gold Racquets event at Tuxedo, N. Y., 
and the Canadian singles in Montreal. 

The Still, Small Crowd: Neverthe- 
less, Dear said things looked quite prom- 
ising over here: “The United States and 
Canada could do very well in this sport, 
with more courts and teachers.” If inter- 
viewers thought the London pro was 
merely being polite, young J. Richard 
Leonard of Cedarhurst, N. Y., changed 
their minds last Saturday in New York. 
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International 
Trippy: Tippy Larkin was expected 
to be a stumbling block to unbeaten 
Charley Fusari last week in New York, 
but not this kind. Fusari won in the 
ninth round—his 34th KO in 48 bouts. 





Facing Holt after the British ace had 
knocked out Grant in three straight 
games, Leonard spotted him two games 
and thén won the United States singles 
title by 3-2. Experts called it the best 
racquets played here in years. Leonard 
had licked Holt at Tuxedo, too. 

From a spectator standpoint, though, 
there didn’t seem to be much to hope 
for. The world’s championship show in 
Montreal was witnessed by 82 persons— 
all there was room for in the tiny gallery. 
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SKATING: Figure Fight 


Barbara Ann Scott of Canada scored 
the most points and the judges awarded 
her the world’s figure skating champion- 
ship on Sunday, Feb. 16, in Stockholm. 
Daphne Walker of England was second 
and Gretchen Merrill of the United States 
third. 

Two days earlier, Dick Button, United 
States title-holder, scored more than Hans 
Gerschweiler of Switzerland, but the 
judges didn’t give him the men’s cham- 
pionship. Under Swedish rules, the judges 
don’t have to agree with the point totals. 
They voted the title to Gerschweiler. 

The Swedish press dissented vigot- 
ously. One paper snorted: “Sweden has 
never seen such elegant skating as But- 
ton’s.” Another snapped: “The judges 
lacked experience without which they 
should not be allowed in an event of this 
importance.” 
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A research-minded organization that has never 
stopped improving its products. For more than fifty 
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ing “firsts” in typewriter advantages. 


Setting the standard of performance by offer- 
ing typewriters with greater flexibility, speed, 
accuracy and durability than were elsewhere 

available . . . by always keeping a stride ahead. 


Volume of satisfied users . . . understanding 
the typewriting problems of business in gen- 
eral, and secretaries in particular. More than 

6,000,000 Underwoods, reaching all corners 
of the globe, have been helping to speed the 
world’s business. 


World-wide sales and services, conven- 
ient to everybody in the United States and 


Underwood Corporation 
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in the principal cities of the world. Experience and 
time have taught the business world that an : 
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typewriters. \ 


Underwood's post-war Standard . . . a master- 
piece of typewriting engineering. It brings you : 
Rhythm Touch . . . a wonderful addition to the 
many Underwood features you've always en- 
joyed. Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 

. a delightful new experience in typewriter 
performance. Speed seems effortless. Fingers 
move easily over the new perfectly-balanced 
keyboard. 


These are the things that make Under- 
wood America’s first-choice typewriter... 
that make Underwood ‘Typewriter 
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. Stevens appearing as Laura in “La Gio- 






































90 NEWSWEEK 
M U it demanded, in a day of better Broadway 

musicals and a culture-conscious Holly- 

. wood, credibility with its arias. The ma- 

A New Kind of Opera terial at hand, on the whole, was young, 


Dorothy Kirsten and Eleanor Steber 
have good cause to drink the toast they 
offer on this week’s cover of NEWSWEEK. 
With their American brothers and sisters 
in the operatic world, they have proved, 
in the first full postwar year of music, 
that they have come of age. The chal- 
lenge—and the opportunity—which the 
war offered, they accepted. With a plus in 
youth and ambition they faced a minus 
in tradition and experience. Like Minerva, 
they sprang full-grown from their Jupiter, 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

Last week, for example, Miss Kirsten 
sang Violetta in “La Traviata” and Miss 
Steber was the Countess Almaviva of 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” Nadine Conner, 
another of the new soprano contingent, 
sang Mimi in “La Boheme.” Other out- 
standing Americans who took leading 
roles at the Met last week included Risé 


conda,” and Margaret Harshaw and 
Leonard Warren scoring a double in “La 
Gioconda” and “Tl Trovatore.” 

Ten years ago, the Met listed 89 Ameri- 
can-born singers in its roster of 86. This 
year, although more foreigners have 
joined the company since the war’s end, 
half the singers are Americans. But the 
important thing about them lies not in 
their number alone. Where Americans 
used to see an operatic career only in 
first-line parts, they now are making the 
most of secondary, or bi:ffo, roles and 
even “bits,” which the Italian tradition 
calls comprimario status. As an illustra- 
tion, nine of the listed cast of last week’s 





Nadine Conner 





Risé Stevens 


“Roméo et Juliette” were Ameritan; only 
three were foreign. Seven singers out of 
twelve in “La Gioconda” were native- 
born, including four of the six principals. 

Not one of these new Americans would 
deny the debt they owe to the pioneers 
who came before them. A Lillian Nordica 
and an Emma Eames, to name just two, 
had helped to make. the Golden Age more 
golden. A Geraldine Farrar had taken 
American glamour all over Europe and 
her own country. And a Grace Moore 
had made prima donna and diva house- 
hold words. 

These were individuals who, by talent 
and personality, forced the Old ‘World of 
opera to recognize the New. Because of 
them, the Kirstens and Stebers found a 
door ajar. It remained for the #ewcomers 
to open it wide. How they and the Met 
did it may quite possibly change the face 
of opera all over the world. - 

Good for Business: The Metropol- 
itan did its part as much by necessity as 
by inclination. As a company in business 
to make itself the greatest opera house 
in the world, it naturally had little desire 
to make its stage a proving ground for 
newcomers. Ideally, there should be 
small organizations to provide this kind 
of opportunity for native singers, but 
they are too few and too far between. 
To stay in business during the war, the 
Met had, therefore, to develop its own 
talent. Two principal factors influenced 
the result: the man on the street who 
became a boxoffice bulwark, and the 
material at hand. 

The new audience liked its opera, but 


pretty, or handsome—and corresponding- 
ly light-voiced. Hence, the Met began 
more and more to produce opera as musi- 
cal theater (NEwsweek, April 2, 1945). 
Conductors strove for musical values in 
ensemble and stage directors worked for 
dramatic effects. As a result, the indi- 
vidual has increasingly become a part of 
the whole. 

There were many critics who com- 
plained that these were not the voices 
which had made opera a musical rampart. 
But there were just as many who said that 
the change would keep the Met from be- 
coming what Deems Taylor had once 
tagged it: “The Metropolitan Museum of 
Opera.” The final test, in a non-state sup- 
ported institution, is, of course, the box 
office. Despite increased costs of union- 
ized musicians out front and technicians 
in back, the Met thrived. Last year and 
the year before, it showed a small profit. 
The only factor almost certain to throw 
it in the red this year is a further in- 
crease in costs which cannot be met with 
a house limited in size and tickets which 
can stand no additional rise in price 
($7.50 top). 

Still ahead for the Met this year looms 
a tour which will cover more perform- 
ances and mileage than any in its history. 
Beginning in Baltimore March 17, the 
trek will take the opera to its usual 
stands in Boston, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago. But before its season ends in 
Rochester on May 19, it will have trav- 
eled through Bloomington, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, 


Martha Lipton 
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New Orleans, Memphis, and St. Louis. 
For next year, plans are laid to cross 
the Rockies into the West Coast. In keep- 
ing with its position as the current lead- 
ing opera house in the world, the Metro- 
politan is missing no chances at home.* 

Although it has been rumored that 
some members of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists are dilly-dallying with the 
notion of taking a stand against unlimited 
importation of foreign artists and foreign 
impresarios unused to American union 
standards of monetary security, nobody in 
his right artistic mind sees the Metro- 
politan or the American artist throwing 
a musical iron curtain around this coun- 
try. The Set Svanholms who came this 
year and the prewar Ezio Pinzas who are 
still around have too much to offer. What 
the American operatic singer wants is 
an even break with what used to be an 
odds-on favorite in European glamour. 
He is getting it in a degree never dreamed 
of by the Nordicas, Farrars, and Moores. 

Ambition and Fortitude: How, 
then, did today’s stars do it? Almost none 
of them had the money to finance an 
operatic career. But all of them had one 
point in common: the American heritage 
of ambition and resourcefulness. After 
Miss Kirsten, for example, left her home 
in Montclair, N. J., to come to New York 
to studv voice, she paid her own way by 
becoming her teacher’s secretary and 
maid-of-all-jobs. Her first job on a local 
New York radio station paid her $3.50, 
but soon after she was doing more and 
more air work. 

Miss Steber, on the other hand, left 
Wheeling, W. Va., for the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston with a 
six-month course already paid for by her 
family—but that was all they felt they 
could afford. What she and her parents 
had planned was a music-teaching career 
back in Wheeling. But her teachers in 
Boston felt differently, and she was given 
scholarships which eventually took her to 
a well-earned Bachelor of Music degree. 
Living expenses still had to come from 
church singing and playing the piano for 
dancing lessons. Like Miss Kirsten—and 
nearly all the other young Americans for 
that matter—Miss Steber also found radio 
of considerable financial assistance. 

Pre-Met activities of most of the rest 

€ opera’s younger generation are 
equally varied. Martha Lipton, one of the 
most promising of the mezzo-sopranos,| 
taught swimming and life-saving for a 
while. Leonard Warren, who many feel 
fs the finest of the baritones, started out 
&§ an assistant to his father, a Bronx 
. Robert Merrill, a fast-developing 
© baritone, delivered shoes for his 
» & Brooklyn shoe dealer, and then, 
pitched semi-pro baseball. 

How they all got into the Met and 
what they had to offer varied just as 
much. Miss Steber, Warren, and Merrill, 
along Margaret Harshaw, one of tha 


®Along these lines, negotiations were rep 
way for a five- tract between the 
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company’s most valuable contraltos, are 
shining samples of what the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air did for American 
singers, for they, and a number of others 
in the company, are Auditions winners. 

Miss Kirsten proved that operatic ex- 
perience can be gained in this country 
outside of the Met. Previous to her debut 
in 1945, she had sung with the Chicago 
opera, the San Carlo, and with the New 
York City Center. Her greatest help in 
getting started along the operatic path, 
however, came from Grace Moore, who 
financed a trip to Italy and a year’s fur- 
ther study. 

Miss Steber is for all practical operatic 
purposes a pure Metropolitan product. 
During her years in Boston, she sang the 
soprano solos of about fifteen of the great 
oratorios. These choral symphonies, she 
feels, gave her voice invaluable prepara- 
tion for opera. European experience is 
just ahead for her, for this summer she 
will sing in England in “The Marriage of 
Figaro” at Glyndebourne, the Mozart 
citadel. 

In some ways, Risé Stevens has re- 
versed the most recent American-in-opera 
trend, for her teacher sent her to Europe 
to study at the Salzburg Mozarteum in 
1935. Radio helped her save the money 
for a European trip the following year, 
when she made her operatic debut in 
Prague. Although she was paid so little 
that she couldn’t afford to buy even shoes 
or stockings, she did come to the Met in 
1938 with opera at Prague, Briinn, and 
Vienna behind her. She belongs in the 
Metropolitan’s new ‘era of opera, how- 
ever, for with it she has matured and 
enlarged her repertoire to the point 
where she will have sung 86 leading 
mezzo-soprano roles by the end of the 
season and tour. 

Parent Teacher: Miss Stevens, like 
most of the other new prima donnas, does 
not live on what she makes at the Metro- 
politan alone. A top $1,000-a-perform- 
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ance salary—which none of these new 
stars gets—will not support any diva in 
the style to which she likes to become 
accustomed. Hence, most of them turn 
to concerts, radio, and movies. Thus, 
Miss Steber’s new home on Long Is- 
land was bought with money from a 
summer Coca-Cola air show. Much of 
the money they make also goes into 
clothes, for they sensibly realize that the 
American public expects them to dress 
the part of stars. But nearly all of them 
live privately, far less extravagantly than 
their predecessors. 

In actual age. Miss Kirsten at 28 and 
Miss Steber at 30 about strike the aver- 
age. At 21, Patrice Munsel—who was 
signed by the Met at 17—is still the com- 
pany’s youngest member. Warren, at 35, 
is one of the oldest of the new group. 
This very quality of extreme youth has 
led to much critical eyebrow-raising, for 
many in the music world feel that heavy 
vocal duties so early in life may lead to 
damage later. Therefore, the Met has 
tried to temper expediency—the fact that 
it had to use some of them, for there was 
nobody else at the time—with a curb on 
the singers’ own ambitions which, of 
course, make them want to sing every- 
thing right away. 

This business of the Met playing part- 
parent part-teacher has not been confined 
entirely to American-born singers. As- 
trid Varnay, the young Wagnerian so- 
prano, is Swedish-born, but she is an 
American product. And the same holds 
true for the youthful German-born John 
Garris, who is fast developing into one 
of the company’s finest buffo tenors. 

In the last analysis the Metropolitan 
cannot afford, nor does it want, to let 
nationality guide its choice in singers. 
The Met must have the best to stay at the 
top. But what happened during the war 
to American singers is bound to affect 
what will be called “best” all over the 


world. 
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Craig and wife: Evelyn and Ober 


The Perennial Mrs. Craig 


Perhaps a new generation of theater- 
goers will find George Kelly’s 1925 Pulitz- 
er Prize play, “Craig’s Wife,” a little 
wordy and a trifle dated. Yet time, two 
movie versions, and innumerable expo- 
sures to the nation’s little theaters have 
not drawn the sting from this lethal study 
of a tyrannical housewife, Almost a quar- 
ter of a century later, Kelly’s dialogue still 
stacks up with the best in the current 
theater, and his stagecraft is so expert 
that it looks effortless. 

Kelly, of course, has always been se- 
vere with his heroines (take “The Deep 
Mrs. Sykes” and the current “The Fatal 
Weakness”), but Harriet Craig remains 
his most devastating job of total demoli- 
tion. She is a social. zombie who puts pride 
in house and possessions above home life 
and husband, and relegates the bewil- 
dered Mr. Craig to the role of a foolish, if 
financially necessary, provider. It may not 
sound exciting in the telling, but when 
the master of the house rebels to the point 
of lighting a cigarette in Mrs. Craig’s im- 
maculate living room and _ deliberately 
flipping the match to the carpet, you have 
one of the memorable moments in the 
modern theater, 


Judith Evelyn plays a little fast and 
nervously as Mrs. Craig, but this may be 
the right approach for a new audience. 
Her admirable performance builds un- 
erringly to the last act, in which she is 
deserted by husband, relations, and serv- 
ants, and left to wear her rue alone, and 
with a difference. Philip Ober imperson- 
ates the unhappy Mr. Craig with a 
nice blending of dignity and force, and 
Kathleen Comegys and Viola Roache 
are excellent as added starters who 
dislike Mrs. Craig almost as much as 
her creator does. (Craic’s Wire. Gant 
Gaither, producer. George Kelly, direc- 
tor. Stewart Chaney, sets.) 
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Majestic example of Lockheed leadership, the Constellation is the 


leading air transport coast-to-coast and overseas. Plan your trip early with travel agent or 


leading airline and make certain your ticket reads Constellation—there is only one leader. 
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Fraser River and the old Trail, British Columbia. Gateway through which 
stage-coach caravans once rolled laden with gold from the Cariboo country. 
This famous canyon is one of nature’s treasures of all time in the Dominion 
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EDUCATION 





The Rhodes Race 


In 42 years of Rhodes Scholarship his- 
tory, students of 214 American universi- 
ties and colleges have benefited from the 
“empire builder’s” will (Newsweek, Dec. 
16, 1946). Last week a tabulation of the 
distribution over the years put Princeton 
on top with 66 winners. Harvard was in 
second place with 49; Yale placed third 
with 44. Other leading contenders: Vir- 
ginia, 27; Brown and Dartmouth, each 
22; Idaho and Michigan, 18. 


Reform Through Scholarships 


Robert G. Vickery, retired textile man- 
ufacturer and, for the last year, field 
agent of the United Prison Association of 
Massachusetts, had seen enough back 
sliding among young first offenders to 
question the state’s success in reforming 
them. Vickery, Harvard °13, big, sym- 
pathetic, and interested in people as 
sentient beings, had an idea. Like 
many another progressive idea, his was 
simple: Educational grants or “scholar- 
ships” might give discharged prisoners 
just the break they needed to go straight. 

The UPA jumped to Vickery’s plan. 
Last week the 700 inmates of the Norfolk 
Prison Colony and the 400 at the Re- 
formatory for Women at Framingham 
were counting the days to June when the 
first beneficiaries would set forth. Ini- 
tially, only one scholarship would be 
granted each institution. Later, when 
funds were available, the annual number 
might run as high as 50 or 60. 

Before Vickery joined the UPA as its 
principal money raiser, he spent a year as 


assistant to Arthur T. Lyman, then state 
Commissioner of Correction. Recalling his 
experiences with youthful prisoners, he 
cited three cases of boys who were eager 
to study and go straight: (1) a reforma- 
tory inmate who became interested in 
astronomy and took two preliminary 
mathematics courses, (2) another who 
wanted to study art, and (3) a homeless 
17-year-old, arrested for theft, who 
dreamed of studying agriculture. 

Vickery wasn't looking for Harvard or 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
material, but rather for students willing 
to learn about radio, plumbing, mechan- 
ics, and farming. The young women, on 
the other hand, might be sent to nursing 
schools or given secretarial courses. Those 
in charge of the schools selected for the 
scholarships will know the winners’ iden- 
tity and background, but this information 
will be withheld from fellow students. 
The UPA will pay tuition and necessary 
subsistence costs. Roughly, perhaps 
$1,000 a year will cover each scholarship. 

Currently, the available UPA funds in- 
clude an Elks National Foundation schol- 
arship allocated to the Massachusetts Elks 
Association for award. Vickery hopes for 
more and greater contributions once his 
idea is spread around. 


Dae 


Schools in Eclipse 


In 1937 Benjamin Fine left a public- 
relations job at Columbia University to 
join The New York Times as education 
reporter. He became full-time education 
editor in 1941, and two years later won a 
Pulitzer Prize for his paper with a series 
of articles on the teaching of history in 
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Old Into New: F ormerly occupied by Middlesex University, these buildings will 
be the nucleus of the new nonsectarian, Jewish-sponsored Brandeis University which 
is scheduled to open at Waltham, Mass., next fall (NEWwswEEK, Nov. 18, 1946). 
Steam shovels began breaking ground last week for a cafeteria and a reading hall. 
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weather-tested 


fabrics from looms of distinction .. . 
tailoring backed by a tradition for exact- 


ness, style and value obvious throughout. 






PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOSTON 18, MASSACHUSETTS 


VEW YORK 


CHICACO 
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the nation’s schools and colleges. Thi. 

‘ week Dr. Fine, who is 41 and marriec: 
and has three children, wound up anothe: 

comprehensive job for The Times: twelv 


articles on the plight of American schools 
based on a six-month personal survey an 


answers to hundreds of questionnaire- 

¥ His principal findings: 
” € School buildings are in a deplorabk 
state. Nearly $5,000,000,000 will b 


needed to put them in good condition. 


€ Since 1940, 350,000 teachers have le! 
their jobs; 125,000 now teaching hok 
only emergency or substandard certifi 
cates; 70,000 teaching positions are un 
filled because of the teacher shortage. 
The United States, Dr. Fine found, 


Newsweek—O, C, Sweet 
Fine: “Our schools ... are being wrecked” 


spends 1.15 per cent of its national in- 
come for its schools, compared with an 
estimated 3 per cent in Great Britain and 
7.5 per cent in the Soviet Union. 

Shadow of Doubt: “Confronted by 
the most acute teacher shortage in the 
history of American education, the na- 
tion’s public-school system faces a serious 
breakdown,” Fine observed. “Teacher 
morale is at the lowest it has ever bee: 
in this country . . . Public confidence in 
the schools has dropped sharply. Parents 
are turning in increasing numbers to 
private and parochial schools in the hope 
of getting a decent education for thei’ 
children.” 

Taking Detroit as “a typical example o' 
how the community neglects its teachers, 
Dr. Fine cited these salary figures: dog- 
catcher, $2,485; rat exterminator, $3,095 


; . comfort-station operator, $2,222; garbage- 
collector foreman, $4,761; zoo keeper 
$2,496; prison cook, $2,736; beginning 
teacher, $2,094. 

“Our schools,” he concluded gloomily. 
“were not bombed as were the European 


COMPAN Y, INCORPORATED schools. But nearly two years after oe 


end of the war they are being wrecke: 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS just as surely as though they had been 
blasted by heavy bombers. 


MALDEN, MASS 











1847 - OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR - 1947 





Is there any reason, young lady, why you should not plan soundly fq 
probably many anniversaries ahead that will be happ | 


With its hundredth anniversary this year, Penn Mutual: 





Nothing like the happiness 
your anniversaries can bring if 
you build your own financial 
security. It’s easy to start... 
ask the Penn Mutual Under- 
writer to show you how to start 
your Independence Plan. 





Wedding bells will sound even 
better if you have built some 
financial security, and have 
more planned. You'll be a 
greater help to your husband 
and the family. 


you plan for the years ahead . . 


blessings. e Ask a Penn Mutual Under¥ 


to make your future brighter, wi 


. when you’! 


oS 
cS 


you plan—and build —financial s urity. 


vides a hundred years’ experience to help 
count freedom from worry and want among your greates® 
‘iter to show you how an Independence Plan can help 


protection while you plan for retirement and independeng@ 


at a reasonable age. He is well qualified to advise you soundly on these matters. 


+ 


f> ‘ 
I9, Ly % , 





If you should remain single, 
you'll want to retire from 
business sometime, too. And 
you can—with pleasure and 
security—if you have an 
Independence Plan. 


ORS 





Better start your Inde- 
pendence Plan. Just call 
a Penn Mutual Under- 
writer. He'll show you 
how to have a brighter, 
more secure future with 
financial independence 
as the goal. 





a PE NN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Flan yours tide inves wu ae CAL Guidance 
os © PENA MUTUAL UNDERWRITER —s —— 
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NO FLIGHT OF FANCY 


YOU CAN HAVE 
YOUR FAIRCHILD NOW! 


It’s ready—now—for your light, sure touch on the “stick” —this leader 
in its field, this standard in personal transport. 





This is the new Fairchild Twenty-Four; with new luxury and spaciousness in 
its four-place cabin. Ranger or Warner power in its nose... added range 
and speed...all instruments desirable for instrument flying ... economy 
in operation—all these make the Twenty-Four the ideal personal airplane. 
Whether you fly as a business executive, for a sportsman’s pleasure or 
on charter operations, there’s a Twenty-Four available to you now! 


For full details on performance, prices and desired method of delivery, 
write or wire Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Strother Field, Kansas. 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 
AIRCHIL CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md. ¢ Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Duramold, Jamestown, N.Y. ¢ Fairchild Personal Planes, Strother Field, Kansas * Fairchild Pilotless Plane, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. 1, N.Y. © Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. I, N. Y. 
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MOVIES 
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tough talk is believable 


“San Quentin’s 


Criminals Anonymous 


“San Quentin” is a rather pleasant cops- 
and-robbers film—pleasant in that it makes 
no pretense about being a great thriller, 
and yet interesting because it shows, in a 


semidocumentary way, the work done in 


prisons to reform the inmates. 
Apparently some prisons have a kind of 
reform league—the convicts’ version of 
Alcoholics Anonymous—made up of pris- 
oners who want to go straight and who 
try to convince their fellows that it is to 
their own benefit to behave themselves. 
In “San Quentin” Lawrence Tierney 
plays an ex-con who had organized the 
San Quentin chapter, and who tracks 
down a renegade member (Barton Mac- 
Lane) who used his privileges to escape. 
There is plenty of shooting and some 
very believable tough talk before Tierney 
and justice wind up on top. And, wonder 
of wonders, nobody shoots more than the 
regulation number of bullets out of a gun 
without reloading. The acting is good, 
and the direction gets the point across 
with a minimum of lost motion. (SAN 
QuENTIN. RKO. Martin Mooney, pro- 
ducer. Gordon M. Douglas, director.) 


ows 


The Battling Dorseys 


So great is the moviemakers’ love of 
biographical pictures that they are now 
filming the careers of living and fairly 
unspectacular people. Take, for instance, 
“The Fabulous Dorseys.” 

The Dorsey brothers’ main claim to 
screen immortalization would appear to 
be the fact that they make good music 
and fight a lot. However, there is too 
little music and too much fighting in 
“The Fabulous Dorseys” to result in even 
a halfway interesting picture. It suc- 
ceeds only in painting Tommy and 
Jimmy Dorsey as a couple of talented but 
singularly pigheaded individuals. Arthur 
Shields and Sara Allgood do what they 
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In like a lion... 





U. S. adopts 
postage stamps, 1847 


“Star Spangled Banner” 
made U.S anthem, 1931, 


10 


March fo a bar or store 
for mellow Kinsey! 
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Merrimac & Monitor fight 
famous battle, 1862. 





West Point Academy 
established, 1802 


St. Patrick’s Day. 
Hooray for the Irish! 
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Alexander G. Bell 
invents telephone, 1876. 


It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 










14 


Eli Whitney patents 
cotton gin, 1793. 





Beware the 
Ides of March! 











What if it is cold? The 
calendar says it’s Spring! 


22 


Kinsey gives new pleasure 
to Old Fashioneds. 








20 


= Henry Hudson sails Flowers that bloom in Ponce de Leon discovers Gunpowder first used 
«.. Out like a lamb! , Je: for America, 1609. the Spring, tra-la! Florida, 1513. in Europe, 1380. 
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Copyright 1947 Kinsey Distilling Corp. 


In March, when winds become impassioned, 
Try Kinsey's wonderful Old Fashioned ! 





This March, you'll come in like a social 
lion if you serve delightful Old Fash- 
loneds made with superbly smooth Kin- 
sey Whiskey. Here’s how: 
: , 
: Y% lump sugar...2 dashes bit- 
ters...add enough water to 





Whatever your favorite drink for these 
blustery March days, it will taste more 
? . . ” 

delicious made with Kinsey—the unhur- 





KINSEY 


cover sugar and muddle well BLENDED WHISKEY 
‘ «+e2 oz. of mild, mellow Kin- 
: sey. Stir well. Add ice cube, the for 
‘ lemon rind, slice of orange, unhurried unhurried 
: lemon and a cherry. whiskey moments 











ned vhiskey for unhurried moments. 


Try this fine blend tonishe! 





waa 


acco! 
aaa kad WET 


err pensomat § 


FREE: Recipe Book. Write Kinsey, C-6, 1429 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 

























When a woman shops 

for shampoo, rinse 

or wave set 

it’s no casual purchase 

she is making... 

in those jars and bottles 

her feminine eye perceives 
the very essence of romance — 
for all the while, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind — 

a heart-stirring vision 

of coiffured loveliness, 
inspired by a page 

in her favorite magazine — 
and now, lending nature 

a friendly hand 

she’ll make that picture real! 


In more than 3,500,000 homes, 
month after month, 


move advertising into action 
—as McCall’s editors 

translate continuous 
in-the-home research 

into stimulating expressions 
of women’s hopes and dreams. 


“mental pictures” from McCall's 
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can as the parents of the battling pair, 
and the Dorseys, heaven help them, play 
themselves. They are still excellent mu- 
sicians. So are Paul Whiteman, Henry 
Busse, Mike Pingatore and a number of 
other stars who are rung into the script 
to make a more attractive box-office pack- 
age. (THE Fasutous Dorseys. United 
Artists. Charles R. Rogers, producer. 
Alfred E. Green, director.) 


Saal 


i Just the Ticket 


As the producer of M-G-M’s one-reel 
“Traveltalks,” James A. FitzPatrick, “The 
Voice of the Globe,” has “reluctantly” 
departed from almost any beauty spot 
vou can name on the map-—including 
Tibet. With time on his hands these 
days, and a backlog of “Traveltalks” 
ready for release, FitzPatrick plans to 
share his knowledge with the public in 


the near future by opening travel agencies — 


in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 


Eligibles for Oscars 


Every year, shortly after the Academy 
Awards are announced, the major movie 
studios set their sights on the next year’s 
Oscars. They start publicity campaigns 
to build up a certain star or a certain 
picture. According to Academy rules, a 
film must be shown in the Los Angeles 
area for one week prior to Dec. 31 in 
order to be eligible. Hence the studios 
release their pet pictures as close as pos- 

§ sible to the deadline so that they will be 
fresh in the minds of the 11,000 actors, 
writers, directors, and other movie-in- 
dustry people who make the nominations. 
Sometimes this works; sometimes _ it 
doesn’t. 

David O. Selznick, for instance, spent 
about $2,000,000 on the publicity for 
“Duel in the Sun” and jammed through 
its first Hollywood showing just in time 
to make it eligible for this year’s awards. 
The picture wasn’t even named, although 
Jennifer Jones and Lillian Gish, who 
played in it, became candidates for star- 
ring and supporting Oscars when the 
nominations were announced last week. 
Twentieth Century-Fox, on the other 
hand, turned such publicity handsprings 
ibout “The Razor’s Edge,” a really shoddy 

picture, that it cropped up as one of the 

‘ive candidates from which the 1,650 

\cademy members will choose the “best” 

movie for the awards to be made March 

'3. The other contenders are “The Best 

Years of Our Lives,” “The Yearling,” “It’s 

Wonderful Life,” and “Henry V.” a 
ritish picture. 
British films had practically no advance 

publicity; vet four received top nomina- 
tions in various categories and were 

‘mong the six foreign films mentioned. 
“reign movies have hitherto received 

‘cant attention in the Academy Awards. 

‘rT even in the nominations, and their 

‘cognition this time is one sign that not 


: pictures are judged by the energy of 
eir press agents. , 
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Not to everyone is given the gift of seeing or ap- 
preciating our little Red-Capped friend. 

To see him, frankly, requires a smidgen more 
imagination than some folks operate on. 

But for those who have what it takes, he’s there 
to make friendships friendlier, stories more enthrall- 
ing, reminiscences less appalling. 

To them we say, 

Down with mediocrity, 


Caps off to Carling’s. 





CARLINGS & ALE 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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S.C. GOVERNOR 
PLEDGES... 





All-Out Aid. 
TO 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


Industry, new and old, can count 
on my wholehearted support to 
help them prosper. I think our 
industrial efforts should be exe 
panded, and I will do all within 
my power to see that new enter- 
prises are extended all the cooper: 
ation they need to find proper 


locations in South Carolina and to 
establish their businesses. 


Governor of South Carolina. 








WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 


Having people on your side is a 
valuable asset to industries and 
businesses coming into a State for 
the first time. South Carolinians, 
from the Governor to the man on 
the street, are eager to do all they 
can... more than just a wordy 
welcome, you'll find. For specific 
information about sites, labor sup- 
ply, taxes and the possibilities for 
your particular industry or busi- 
ness, write State Research, Plan- 
ning & Development Board, Dept. 
G, Columbia, S. C. 
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When Is A Critic 


A new publishing firm devoted ex- 
clusively to books about music and musi- 
cians made a brave start with the first of 
the year. Under the direction of critic 
David Ewen, the house of Allen, Towne 
& Heath set as its criterion the belief 
that “authority and scholarship are not 
incompatible with readability and cul- 
tured entertainment.” It hoped its first 
publication would prove the point. 

Neatly bound and printed, illustrated 
with phetographs, its $4, 400-page, doc- 
umented, annotated, and indexed *Kous- 
sevitsky,” by Moses Smith, veteran Bos- 
ton music critic, seemed to fill the bill. 
It even appeared likely to be a mild hit. 
Howard Taubman had written a quot- 
able review for The New York Times to 
appear on Feb, 16, the day after the 
book’s publication. Other advance read- 
ers had praised its critical frankness and 
biographical fullness. But last Thursday, 
three days before publication, the book 
landed its publishers, its author, and its 
distributors, the Arco Publishing Co., in 
a sizzling kettle of legal hot water. 

Among the advance readers was Serge 
Koussevitzky himself. When the gray- 
haired, 72-year-old conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra finished his bor- 
rowed copy, he was furious. When his 
lawyers finished it, they rushed into New 
York Supreme Court. 

According to Koussevitzky’s complaint, 
the biography not only was detrimental 
to his reputation and property interests 


to the extent of a half-million-dollar libel 
claim. The maestro charged it also violated 





New York’s civil-rights law which ex- 
pressly forbids the use “for advertising 
purposes, or for the purposes of trade, 
the name, portrait, or picture of any liv- 
ing person” without that person’s consent. 
Never before had this law been invoked 
against a book. But Justice Bernard 
Shientag, scenting a test case, enjoined 
all concerned from publishing or distrib- 
uting the book. 

Question Before the Court: There 
was no question that Smith had used 
Koussevitzky’s name and portrait. The 
text of “Koussevitzky” is enlivened with 
several formal and many more informal 
shots of the Russian-born conductor. But 
whether Smith wrote the book “for the 
purposes of trade” or instead was acting 
within his rights as an established critic 
writing about a newsworthy public figure 
was the legal question which excited liter- 
ary and publishing circles. 

Almost as long as Koussevitzky has 
been wielding his baton before Boston’s 
Brahmins on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urday evenings in Symphony Hall, Smith 
has been a critic on The Boston Post, The 
Boston Evening American, and The Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. More recently he 
has directed the Masterworks division of 
Columbia Recording Corp. 

While on The Transcript, Smith en- 
gaged in a feud with Koussevitzky for 
two years, during which they did not 
speak. Smith tells about this in his book, 
which is also crammed with many inti 
mate details about the conductor's life. 
His anecdotes about Koussevitzky’s early 
feuds with members of the Boston Sym: 
phony are frank and revealing. He is 


Koussevitzky is hoping to establish a precedent in New York courts 














TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex 


panded national telephone net. 
works in many countries, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 





ly RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 


1 T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of Latin America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telenhones of the world. 










MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 

I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 

marine communications shore sta- 

tions and, have 152 sales-service 

agencies at principal world ports. 
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MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


I T & T factories in 26 countries, 
sales offices in many more, make 
it the largest international com- 
munications and radio supplier, 


I 
n 
a 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


IT &T research and development 
activities have been responsible 
for an outstanding record of con- 
tributions in the field of com- 
munications as wel] >> olectronics, 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 


I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well as to privately owned tele- 
phone operating enterprises. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 


I T&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits, 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 


I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 
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EXPORT 


I T & T maintains an export de- 
partment which supplies its cus- 
tomers their complete requirements 
of electrical equipment, including 
products of other manufacturers. 
















AINTERNATIONAL 
TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary is 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 








America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 








There is only one 










Bottled in France * 86 proof 


enedictine 


Its subtle golden taste 
can come only from 
this famous bottle 


When you pay for Bénédic- 
tine you are entitled to get 
the genuine, the one and 
only Bénédictine. Bénédic- 
tine is not a type of drink, it 
is the registered name of 
this distinctive liqueur, 
made only in the abbey at 
Fécamp, France. Insist on it! 





JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. « SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 








ARE EASIER TO SERVICE 
SAVE MONEY, LABOR, FUEL 


No fuss, no lost time packing felts or 
sealing tapes around this modern air fil- 
ter that can't pack down and positively 
|seals of all possible by-pass — 93% 
| dust, 99% pollen removal efficiency! 


Technical data and descriptive 
Pree ; 


literature sent upon request. 







RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


DEPT. N, MADISON 3, WIS 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
Tells All About Distinctive Log Cabin Homes 


Book, packed with instructions, plans, 
ideas, pictures tells how to plan and 
build a Log Cabin Home. Interesting, 
fascinating book, just $2 postpaid. 
Send check or cash to 


OTSEGO LOG CABIN CO. Gaylord 4, Mich. 











Since 1920 the name : 
“Jacobsen” has been 
synonymous with finest 
quality power grass-cut- 
ting equipment. 


USE A JACOBSEN and 
ENJOY YOUR LAWN 


acolsen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
JACOBSEN HOME WATER SYSTEMS 
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highly critical of Koussevitzky, but, as 
Taubman pointed out in his Times re- 
view, the book on the whole is “sober, 
conscientious” and one from which the 
reader will “gain new respect for Kous- 
sevitzky’s achievement.” 


Watch and Ward in Paris 


As in puritan Boston so in gay Paris: 
When the blue noses crack down on a 
book, its sales soar. The latest “victim” 
of the Cartel d’Action Sociale et Morale 
(the Parisian Watch and Ward Society) 
is an American négre blanc whose nom 
de plume is Vernon Sullivan and whose 
first, semi-autobiographical novel is “TIrai 
Cracher Sur Vos Tombes”—literally, “I 
Shall Spit on Your Graves,” although the 
English title is “Ye Shall Defile and De- 
stroy Them.” The book is described by 
NEWSWEEX’s unpuritanical Paris bureau 
as “overflowing with scatological prose.” 
Publicity attendant upon the Cartel 
crackdown is likely to double the 30,000 
sales which Sullivan’s novel has piled up 
since publication last November. 

Sullivan, as a result, now shares top 
French popularity with such Americans 
as Steinbeck, Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, and Horace McCoy, author of 
the hard-boiled “They Shoot Horses, 
Don’t They?” A 26-year-old mulatto from 
Chicago, Sullivan met Jean d’Halluin, 
founder of Le Scorpion press, while he 
was still a GI last spring. D’Halluin read 
his tale of a Negro who turns criminal 
after his father is lynched, and signed a 
contract for exclusive first rights to all 
Sullivan’s writing. 

Sullivan, under his own name (which 
his publisher has agreed not to disclose), 
now is in New York earning a living as a 
translator in order to go on writing like 
James M. Cain, his obvious inspiration. 


The Negro in the World 


Terentius Afer, or Terence the African, 
was a dusky ex-slave who wrote plays in 
ancient Rome. His was the memorable 
line: “I am a man and nothing human is 
alien to me.” It is the theme of W. E. B. 
DuBois’s “The World and Africa” that in 
the writing of history the Negro has been 
treated as neither a man nor a human 
being and that his place in the growth of 
civilization has been denied and distorted. 

DuBois has written what he describes 
as “a history of the world written from 
the African point of view; or better, a 
history of the Negro as part of the world. 
His minimum purpose is to state clearly 
“that black Africans are men in the same 
sense as white Europeans and_ yellow 
Asiatics.” 

In the dim centuries before the rise of 
European civilization, many African cul- 
tures rose and fell. As they passed they 
contributed to the knowledge, social ot- 
ganization, art, and religion which flowed, 
via Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece, into 
the sources of what we know today as 


Western culture. The European went tof 


Africa as conqueror, plunderer, and slave 











owns snow shovel 


His neighbors own snow shovels; the 
people in the next block and across the 
city own snow shovels. We’re making 
the point because these privately owned 
shovels mean private walks, yards, 
homes. And Philadelphia, third city 
of the U. S., has more families in indi- 


vidual homes than any U. S. city. 

We’re making the point, too, that 
full-sized homes mean stability, a good 
standard of living, a wide variety of 
wants, a good market. Philadelphia is 
a leading market. Further, it’s an easy- 
to-reach market — because 4 out of 5 


Philadelphia families daily read one 
newspaper. 

That newspaper, The Evening Bulle- 
tin, has the largest evening circulation 
in America, It goes home in this city 
of homes — spends the evening with 
the people that do the buying. 


in Philadelphia — nearly everybody 


reads THE BULLETIN 
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HiIl Lerindlon 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF THE ay Koon 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 

















Pan American Portrait: The varied culture of eighteen Latin American 
countries is shown in a new collection of prints which includes fine art, folk art, and 


local scenes. The editor has included representative prints by such masters as Orozco, 
Rivera, and Segall as well as younger unknown artists. The head (left) is by Rail 
Anguiano and “Zapata” (center) is by Diego Maria Rivera, both of Mexico . . 





trader, and from his depredations accu- 
mulated a large portion of the capital 
which went into the development of 
modern European capitalism. 

The Black Centuries: DuBois traces 
the history of the white man in Africa 
and marshals much of the well-known 
evidence of what this history meant to 
the African peoples. It is his point that 
the cruelty and rapacity of the white 
man required rationalization, and_ this 
was done by effectively denying the 
humanity of the black man. “In defense 
of slavery and the slave trade, and for 
the upbuilding of capitalistic industry and 
imperialistic colonialism, Africa and the 
Negro have been read almost out of the 
bounds of humanity . . . All that was 
human in Africa was deemed European 
or Asiatic. Africa was no integral part of 
the world because the world which raped 
it had to pretend that it had not harmed 
a man but a thing.” 

Dr. DuBois’s work is a salutary re- 
minder that Western historians have 
tended to treat white civilization as the 
primary path over which man has trav- 
eled on his way to greater heights of 
human culture. Yet the history of mod- 
ern Europe has been but a comparatively 
recent moment in the history of man. 
Ethiopia, DuBois points out, ruled the 
world for a much greater length of time 
than England did. 

The development of the Negro in the 
Americas is briefly studied in striking 
detail in another book, “Slave and Citi- 
zen, by Prof. Frank Tannenbaum of 
Columbia University. Tannenbaum ex- 
plores the differences in the way the 
Negro’s place in society has evolved in 
South America, the West Indies, and 
North America. He is optimistic. He 
believes that time—“the long time”—will 
“draw a veil over the white and black in 


this hemisphere” and that “future genera- 
tions will look back upon the record of 
strife . . . with wonder and incredulity.” 
(THE Worxip anp Arrica. By W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. 276 pages. Viking. $3. 
SLAVE AND CITIZEN: THE NEGRO IN THE 
Americas. By Frank Tannenbaum. 139 
pages. Knopf. $2.) 


Other Books 


DESIGN FOR AGGRESSION. By Peter De 
Mendelssohn. 270 pages. Harper. $3.50. 
A correspondent for The New Statesman 
and Nation and for The London Ob- 
server, for which he covered the Nurem- 
berg trials, examines the secret documents 
there unearthed and writes a_ thrilling 
account of Hitler’s design for aggression. 
Excellently documented, this historically 
important study is a running story from 
original sources of what Hitler and his 
satellites were actually trying to do to 
the world. 

Tue NurnBerc Case. As presented by 
Robert H. Jackson. 269 pages. Knopf. $3. 
With Justice Jackson’s earlier book, “The 
Case Against the Nazi War Criminals,” 
this volume, assembled by the Chief 
Counsel for the United States, presents 
the high points in the trial of the Nazi 
war criminals. It starts with Jackson's 
preliminary report of June 7, 1945, to 
President Truman and ends with his final 
report of Oct. 7, 1946. 

Native AMERICAN Humor. Edited by 
James R. Aswell. Illustrated by Leo 
Hershfield. 396 pages. Harper. $3.75. 
An extremely competent anthology of 
American humor that goes back beyond 
Mark Twain and comes forward through 
the 1890s. Short and long excerpts in- 
clude more that are not hackneyed from 
constant repetition than otherwise. They 
cover the vast terrain of America and al 
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... the boys, by Maria C. Otero Lamas 
of Argentina. PORTRAIT OF LATIN AMER- 
icA AS SEEN BY HER PRINT MAKERS. 
Edited by Anne Lyon Haight. Introduc-. 
tion by Jean Charlot. Hasting House. $5. 





wos 


walks of life. A really fine bedside book. 
Discovery OF Europe. Edited with an 
introduction by Philip Rahv. 743 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. An anthology with 
a purpose, honestly done. Rahv has col- 
. [lected a vast amount of pertinent material 
) [by Americans who have looked upon the 
European scene, from Benjamin Frank- 
lin to Vincent Sheean. The book is 
an excellent compilation which shows 
how Americans have reacted to the Old 
e @World—with humor, with hatred, with 
), Pilove, sometimes with naiveté, but usually 
n with pretty keen eycs. A timely book, 
)- |g with historic sweep, whose central theme 
n- (gis that America is no longer an outpost 
ts (gof Europe. Good reading, too. 
1g THE CrutsE OF THE BREADWINNER. By 
n. 4H. E. Bates. 112 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
ly Brown. $1.50. A superb novella which 
m  gtells more about the war in its few pages 
xis than many a full-length novel. The story 
to [gissimple: A tiny fishing boat, while on 
patrol duty, picks two badly wounded 
by iiers out of the English Channel. These 
3. two have been in battle with each 
he [pother, and both, being brave men, are 
respectful of the other’s competence in 
ief [the business of war. Not long afterward 
nts (@2 German plane strafes the little boat. 
‘azi (lhis single, routine situation, with its 
yn’s_ §esultant tragedies, makes the main action 
to of the story. In telling it; however, Bates 
inal gives real men at war in an excellent 
narrative which is also a distinguished 
teport on how men fight. 

Wes or Lucirer. By Maurice Samuel. 
487 pages. Knopf. $3. A good novel about 
the Italian Renaissance. Its hero is a young 
fam boy from Romagna, who learns 
about the gorier aspects of his tumultuous 
age while in the service of Cesare Borgia. 
Samuel handles his history seriously. The 
Picture that emerges has depth and color. 
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and Southwestern States point to an 
immense shift in political power. 
Colonel McCormick’s men write tartly 
of the need to cut down Eastern in- 
fluence in the Republican party. They 
need not -worry on that score. But the 
center of power will rush past the 
Colonel’s domain, toward the West 
and Southwest. And that 

will happen before 1960. 

Despite the luster of the 
Virginia dynasty, the domi- 
nance of that state and Mas- 
sachusetts, from Washington 
to Jackson, was largely 
because of their numerical 
advantage in the electoral 
college. During the Monroe 
regime, New York and Penn- 
sylvania decisively took over. 

Although they elected only 

two Presidents before Lincoln, they 
held the reins in Whig politics. Ohio 
entered the picture after Lincoln and, 
with New York, almost monopolized 
the Presidency until Wilson. Hanna 
soundly defeated the East in the 1896 
convention. In 1932, F.D.R. was a 
Western candidate. The great states 
from Massachusetts to the Mississippi 
were either divided or against him in 
the convention. Garner Texas and 
California votes turned the trick. 

In 1940, California and Texas were, 
respectively, the fifth and sixth states 
in population. Estimates in 1945 gave 
California third place among the states. 
Texas gained, but remained sixth. 
Reliable estimates indicate that by 
1950 California will be second and 
Texas fourth or fifth. This will mean 
more Congressmen from those states, 
more delegates in conventions and 
more electoral votes. 

The lesson is that Eastern and Mid- 
western ascendency in politics will cer- 
tainly decline, and power will move 
to the West and to the Gulf Coast. 


A good deal needs doing in Texas 
and California before they take their 
rightful place in American politics. 
California needs two effective and re- 
spected party organizations. Demo- 
erats are torn between the regulars and 
the assorted radicals. The Republican 
party, despite recent victories, is not 
a cohesive organization. 

Texas has, except in 1928, given on 
average three-quarters of its vote to 
Democratic Presidential candidates. It 
has a Republican party which is torn 


one-party state. 

A recent visit to Texas raised in my 
mind the inevitable question about a 
two-party system there, which I asked 
all who would listen, in some such 
terms as these: 

“Texas is becoming more like the 
West and Midwest. Industry is moving 
in rapidly; vast wealth is developing; 

great Texas cities are sim- 
ilar to Kansas City, Los An- 
geles and Denver; national 
problems are viewed much 
as they are in Minnesota, 
Washington and California. 
The Negro problem in poli- 
tics is much less urgent than 
in the states to the east, for 
the white population is six- 
sevenths of the total, as 
against two-thirds in Loui- 
siana and Georgia and one- 
half in Mississippi. When and how, in 
light of all this, will Texas become a 
two-party state and throw its vast in- 
fluence into both parties and into na- 
tional elections?” 

Everyone made it clear that there is 
no anxiety about white supremacy. 
But Texas sentiment joins that of the 


Solid South in resenting outside inter-. 


ference in dealing with the legal, po- 
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litical and social relations of the races. } 
Northern and Eastern agitators, they § 
say, breed Southern demagogues. { 
Texas will deal with this problem in 


its own way. 


A sage statesman who has held high } 
place in national affairs suggested that § 
independent and conservative Demo- { 
crats should begin in the counties to} 


build up a new party, presumably a 


Republican party. This party might, } 
after securing a foothold in the grass | 
roots, elect people to higher offices and } 


conceivably in future elections bring 


the state’s Presidential vote to some- { 


thing like equal proportions. 
Another man suggested that Texas 


might at some not too distant time } | 
turn in a heavy vote for a Republican 


candidate, if he were not too closely 
identified with traditional Republican 
politics. Gov. Earl Warren was sug- 
gested as an example. 


Meanwhile, the great economic 
resources and rapid growth of Texas. 
join with other growing states west of 
the Mississippi in moving the nation’s 
center of gravity from East to West. 
Political influence will inevitably fol- 
low that trend. 























Warm Welcome 


Make your Hot Toddies with Three Feathers 
and watch guests flock to your door! Everybody has 
a warm welcome for this smoother, lighter, 
richer whiskey... the finest-tasting Three Feathers in 64 years. 
“Good things come in threes”...Call for 
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Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York 
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You far-sighted business men, engineers and 


designers who look to plastics for a bright 
future, can now go ahead with your produc: 
tion plans with certainty . . . with Lustron. 


Monsanto will manufacture approximately 80 million 


pounds of Lustron for more plastics products during 
1947. That means you will be able to get all you need 


of this most versatile of all plastics. 


And you can be sure that when you get 
Lustron, you'll really be getting something. 
Availability is only one of the compelling 
reasons for making your brightest product 
plans with Lustron.* 


So plan to move ahead at full speed and 
with certainty in '47. Specify Lustron in your 
production plans. You'll be safely out in front! 
Write for complete Lustron data .. . tech- 
nical information, information on supplies: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. In Canada, 
Monsanto Ltd., Montreal; Toronto; Vancouver. 
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Excellent electrical properties 


*8 more reasons 
for specifying Lustron: 


High dimensional stability 


Light weight 


Low price 


Excellent resistance to moisture, 
acids, alkalies 


Finest molding qualities 


Freedom from taste and odor 
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